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INTRODUCTION 


Tis issue of the Review represents some departure in policy in that the 
Planning Committee of the National Conference of Professors of Educa- 
tional Administration was requested to cooperate with the Editorial Board 
in the preparation of this issue and in selecting a Joint Committee to 
carry out the work. Furthermore, the research areas covered in this issue 
have formerly been reported in three separate issues, namely, “Organiza- 
tion, Administration, and Supervision of Education,” “Finance and Busi- 
ness Administration,” and “School Plants and Equipment.” As the new 
title indicates, no attempt has been made to cover the research in super- 
vision. 

From this vantage point, it would appear that in the field of educational 
administration at least, the definition of the word “research” varies con- 
siderably from one contributor to the next. If this issue of the Review 
is representative of current thought in educational administration, the 
opinions and judgments of people in the field are significant and offer 
direction along with research findings. 

It has been said frequently that the study of administration is made 
difficult by the lack of “basic content” in many of its aspects. While this 
statement might well be challenged, this issue of the Review seems to 
endorse the fact that much of the activity of administration is difficult to 
define for purposes of careful examination and comparison. Indeed, this 
is demonstrated by the readiness of several contributors to challenge both 
the statements and research of others thru the use of logical analysis and 
the conclusions growing out of their own experience. 

Perhaps the joint effort of the membership of the NCPEA stimulated 
and enriched by the widespread activities of the W. K. Kellogg financed 
Cooperative Program in Educational Administration will enable us to 
speak and write with greater certainty in more areas. The fact that it is 
possible to include a brief chapter on the preparation of school administra- 
tors is a hopeful sign in the development of this discipline. 

The chairman wishes to acknowledge with gratitude the editorial assist- 
ance of William M. Griffin. 

Rosert S. Fisk, Chairman 
Joint Committee on Educational Administration 
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CHAPTER I 


Theory and Structure of Local Schoo] Administration 
HARLAN L. HAGMAN and ALFRED SCHWARTZ 


Wirnw the scope of this review, there is little to report of research in 
the area of the theory of school organization. Most studies in school 
organization in the 1949-1952 period were status studies useful in them- 
selves and helpful prospectively in the determination of improved educa- 
tional organization. Wood’s study (64) was typical of the kind of study car- 
ried on with respect to contemporary school system organization. Concern 
with the development of a basic theory of school administration, especially 
public-schoo] administration, was evidenced in declarations of leaders in 
the field and supported by a number of efforts perhaps best characterized 
as being of the nature of philosophical research (40, 41, 42,51). It may 
be noted that the many studies of school district reorganization, not re- 
ported in this chapter, have borne upon the aspects of proper organiza- 
tion within the administrative unit and with the status studies of organiza- 
tion may well lead to the development of administrative theory suited to 
the time and presently not evident to the student of school administration. 
It should also be noted that many studies under the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion grants and directed by the institutions acting as centers in the Co- 
operative Program in Educational Administration (11, 15, 16, 53) are 
underway and that important contributions to the development of basic 
theory may be expected. 

A review of the research of the past three years leads to these conclu- 
sions: There has been a growing interest in the development of basic 
theory in school system organization and administration but little significant 
research; most studies in the area of general school organization have 
been status studies or strongly related to them; the role and practice of 
the board of education concerned many researchers, whose interest re- 
flected a growing professional concern, with the place and function of 
that body; there is need for many studies in the area of general school 
organization in keeping with the need for adapting intelligently school 
organization to changing times. 


Theory and Structure 


While administrative rather than curriculum considerations have per- 
haps always influenced most strongly the internal structure of schools, 
the adaptation of school organization to contemporary curriculum theory 
has been evidenced in the past few years. Organizational innovations, as 
generally reported (4, 17, 37), appeared to stem from current curriculum 
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theories rather than from pressure from increased enrolments, teacher 
shortages, and lack of classrooms sufficient to house the pupils. Adapta- 
tions were made in some cases, no doubt, on a carefully-controlled experi- 
mental basis. Little research was reported in this area altho a review of 
the professional literature of the past three years suggested that among 
the developments were: the small neighborhood primary school (3) ; the 
self-contained classroom (4, 21, 33, 63); the use of large blocks of time 
to accommodate the development of the core curriculum (60); the 
greater utilization of school facilities by the community for adult educa- 
tion, recreation, and the wider education of children (20, 23, 46); and 
the provision by the school of welfare services once not thought to be 
within the province of the school system. The modification of reconstitu- 
tion of the school organization in keeping with these developments has 
not been the subject of much research on the part of students of adminis- 
tration altho some of the work of the Metropolitan School Study Council 
of Teachers College, Columbia University (36, 39) and its related groups 
may be cited. 

There appears to be increasing interest on the part of students of edu- 
cational administration in the area of administrative theory. Despite that. 
however, the researcher finds in the professional literature few reports of 
significant studies of administrative theory altho many statements attest 
to the belief of writers that such studies ought to be pursued actively. 


Contributions to the development of administrative theory were made 
by several specialists in educational administration whose writings indi- 
cated that consideration was being given to principles, structure, processes. 
and legal bases of the administration of American public schools. Davies 
(17) discussed the lack of basic theory of school administration con- 
sistent with presentday educational progress and the purposes of public 
education. He proposed an organizational scheme for public-school sys- 
tems structured in terms of educational purposes and evaluated in terms 
of educational outcomes. Miller and Spalding (38) discussed the signifi- 
cance of the public’s participation in the administration of schools. 

Principles of administration developed thru analysis of professional 
literature in the fields of public administration and educational adminis- 
tration were reported by Kearney (32) who found much common ground 
in the two fields so commonly held to be discrete. Bolmeier (7) detailed 
as guides to public-school administrators principles which he had de- 
veloped thru experience and observation. 


The legal basis of American public schools was analyzed by Sears 
(50, 51) who also presented theoretical foundations of educational 
administration in its relations to public administration in general. 

Hagman (26) discussed local school administration in light of basic 
principles of a democratic society. Garber (24) discussed the legal basis 
of state control over local school systems, advancing the theory of state 
primacy developed historically thru attempts to meet a generalized public 
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need. Vander Werf (61) attempted to relate Kurt Lewin’s work in group 
process to the administrative situation in public schools. Campbell (9) 
urged the necessity of a study of structure in democratic administration. 


Of reported studies in the theory of administration, the most significant 
and extensive were studies in adaptability (as conceived by Mort) at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, under the sponsorship of the 
Metropolitan School Study Council and reported by Ross (36) as editor. 

Status studies, while not contributing directly to the development of 
theory, afford stimulation and departure points. The Research Division of 
the National Education Association (44) reviewed the legal status of the 
school superintendent, an Educational Research Service Circular (45) 
reported the status of unit and multiple executive plans in 331 school 
systems in cities of more than 30,000 population and Wood (64) studied 
the organizational patterns of 318 school systems. 


Tho the Thirtieth Yearbook of the American Association of School 
Administrators (1) contains the most widely distributed statement of 
present administrative theory, publications of the National Conference of 
Professors of Educational Administration (40, 41, 42) offer the most 
comprehensive and perhaps most influential formulation of administrative 
theory. Conference declarations were generalized statements developed 
thru study groups. They gave indications of preoccupation with theories 
of democratic administration of public schools with active lay profes- 
sional group participation in the formation of guiding policies and com- 
munity oriented educational objectives. 


Organization 


Wood (64) studied by questionnaire the organizational patterns of 318 
school systems and the reasons reported for the existence of the various 
patterns and also analyzed the responses of 69 administrative specialists 
who replied to an opinionnaire. He found that while organizational pat- 
terns were advocated on grounds of instructional and psychological con- 
siderations, the existence of particular patterns was most often conditioned 
by administrative convenience or desirability. He found that the type of 
pattern in a particular school system was also strongly conditioned by 
the size of the school system and that the 6-3-3 plan of grade grouping 
was importantly influencing change from the formerly most prominent 
organizational pattern of 8-4 with the 6-3-3 pattern now characteristic 
of 60 percent of the school systems studied. 


Relatively little attention was given the problem of administrative office 
organization by research workers in the field of education during the 
three-year period covered by this review. The most complete study was 
reported in an Educational Research Service Circular (45)—an analysis 
of the status of unit and multiple executive plans in 331 school systems 
in cities of more than 30,000. This questionnaire study revealed that 
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approximately 75 percent of the school systems responding to the inquiry 
had a unit or single-executive plan in operation, altho there existed in 
many school systems an in-between type of organization which was not 
clearly the single-executive type nor the multiple-executive type. In these 
systems staff members other than the superintendent reported directly to 
the board of education; but since these staff persons were not, by law or 
board policy, equal or nearly equal in authority to the superintendent, 
the organization could not be called a multiple-executive organization. 


Administrative Relationships 


Only a scant amount of attention was given to the problems of coordi- 
nate and subordinate officers. A study by Blake (6) indicated that princi- 
pals in the small high schools of Iowa often faced problems that developed 
as a result of a lack of policy that delineates the authority and responsi- 
bility of the administrative officers of a school system. Silvey (52) 
studied the status of the local school administrator as defined by statute. 
determined by the state school agency, and interpreted by the courts of 
last resort. He noted the variations in practice that existed in the 48 
states and he urged that the superintendent be made the chief executive 
officer with clearly defined statutory authority. Pehrson (47) discussed 
the relations of the principal to the superintendent in the solution of 
administrative problems. 


Hines’ study (28) reported on the struggle to make the office of the 
superintendent a center for professional leadership in Eugene, Oregon. 
Interest in making the administrative office a center for democratic pro- 
fessional leadership was evident in any number of opinion statements 
appearing on the subject (9, 13, 26, 34, 38, 54). The Metropolitan School 
Study Council (36) prepared a number of checklists and scales that were 
designed to analyze democratic leadership in a school system. Reports by 
various centers of the Cooperative Program in Educational Administration 
(11, 15, 16, 53) revealed that research was underway in this area. 


Boards of Education 


Increasing concern over maintaining education as a local function mani- 
fested itself in the research giving special attention to the schoolboard 
and its operations. Status, board-administrator relationships, effective 
operating procedures, and the authority of the board were among the 
areas that were scrutinized by researchers. 


Stapley’s (56) bibliographical analysis for the Midwest Center Coopera- 
tive Program in Educational Administration indicated that from 1949 to 
1952, 21 research studies with direct reference to the schoolboard were 
completed and that 27 studies are underway. This interest in the school- 
board was also evident in the listing of dissertations underway appearing 
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in the issues of the Phi Delta Kappan by Good (25) and Hunt (30, 31). 
The extent and the nature of the increasing responsibilities of the board 
were indicated by Clifford (12), Davies (14, 18), Hagman (27), and 
Tuttle (59). 

According to Poindexter (48), in a large majority of school districts, 
board members were found to be elected officials. In terms of school 
district population, a larger proportion were found to be appointed since 
many of the schoolboard members in the larger districts are appointed to 
their positions. Campbell (10) indicated that there exists a tendency to 
use and favor nomination and election at large as opposed to nomination 
and election by small precincts. The problem of securing board members 
was treated by Steer (57). 

Interest in the social composition of local schoolboard memberships 
apparently was still high. The bibliography prepared by Stapley (56) 
for the Midwest Administration Center, Cooperative Program of Educa- 
tional Administration indicates that seven studies dealing with this topic 
were completed during this past Review cycle. Efforts to approach the 
same type of problem by analyzing the attitudes and opinions of board 
members was made by Stapley (55). 

The increasing scope of duties and responsibilities of boards of educa- 
tion were noted in studies and reports that treated such activities as de- 
veloping board policy (5, 19, 22), implementing policy with formal 
bylaws (2), human relations for schoolboards (58), relations of the 
board to school personnel (62), keeping boards informed (29), and use of 
legal counsel (8). 

Authority of schoolboards in the area of fiscal management was subject 
to review by the Research Division of the National Education Association 
(43). It was indicated that the problem of fiscal independents for city 
schoolboards is by no means solved. The findings indicate that continu- 
ance of the present pattern, with various agencies exercising different degrees 
of control over a wide variety of school business affairs, makes for confu- 
sion, tension, dissatisfaction, and less efficient public service. 

Legal power and problems of the schoolboards were examined by 
Remmlein (49) who pointed out that the power of boards extends from 
the state legal power and Messick (35) who reviewed all of the cases of 
discretion tried by United States courts. 

While there is strong evidence to suggest that the position of the school- 
board in the United States is being strengthened there still exists a need 
for research into the many duties, responsibilities, and relationships of 
the board and its members. There appears to be a strong need for some 
of the following types of research: 


. The relationship of lay advisory committees to the schoolboard 
. Technics used by boards to arrive at policy decisions 

. Inservice training programs for boards of education 

. Operation of democratic organizational patterns 
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to 


Contributions of the disciplines to educational administration 
Formulations of ideas in the area of administrative theory 
Functioning of administrative officers in specific school situations 
8. Analytical studies of various types of organizational patterns. 


non 
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CHAPTER II 
Auxiliary Agencies 
WILLIAM A. YEAGER* 


Aoximuary agencies is a term usually applied to include those educa- 
tional services which are supplementary to the regular school program. 
For purposes of convenience, the areas included for research study are 
six in number, namely, (a) pupil personnel services, (b) food services, 
(c) health services, (d) library services, (e) sociopsychiatric services, and 
(f) transportation. While the researches examined as a part of this chap- 
ter are of recent origin, it is interesting to note that there has been a 
promising development of research during the past years. 


From the standpoint of descriptive literature, the reader will find a 
copious list of references. Care must be taken, however, to separate from 
this literature those studies which can definitely be classified as research. 
Perhaps it is pertinent to point out that these fields are rich in research 
possibilities, especially since school systems are now extending their 
services in these directions. One of the best examples of this observation 
is in the field of school transportation which has grown to tremendous 
proportions within the past decade. 


Pupil Personnel Services 


The concept of pupil personnel services has undergone a marked de- 
velopment since the appearance of Heck’s Administration of Pupil Person- 
nel, more than 20 years ago. Consideration is being given more and more 
to the qualitative approach as compared with the quantitative approach 
characteristic of earlier studies. There is still considerable difference of 
opinion as to the exact nature of pupil personnel services. One group takes 
the point of view that these services consist mainly of activities associated 
with the guidance function, while the second point of view gives con- 
sideration to the more inclusive features of those services which pertain 
to the development of the whole child. Yeager (110) has given a careful 
analysis of the qualitative approach from this point of view. 


Organization and Administration. Several outstanding researches have 
appeared which pertain to the organization and administration of pupil 
personnel services. Gamble (33) studied types of organization in smaller 
cities of the United States; Scott (85) analyzed these services in ele- 
mentary schools; while Dressel (24) evaluated the pupil personnel serv- 


* With the assistance of William E. Beyers and Robert D. Fleischer, graduate 
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ices offered in high schools and colleges. Hartman (40) has given us an 
exhaustive analysis of the factors which relate to pupil personnel services. 
Davis and his co-authors (19) pointed out the nature of these services, 
especially in relation to the guidance-counseling program. 


Activities. Several significant researches studied the specific phases 
and activities of pupil-personnel services. Glass (35) for instance, brought 
together the findings of significant researches since 1935 in the area of 
school attendance and set up a number of basic principles which have 
become generally accepted. Van Auken (103) made a survey of school 
census practices in New York State, while Eastep (25) studied special 
classes on the high-school level. Cabot (11) made an exhaustive study of 
the factors associated with pupil elimination in one city school system. 
Those which affect elimination of pupils from the school are (a) family 
and personal factors, (b) school factors, (c) employment, and (d) eco- 
nomic consequences. Two comparative studies, Kaluger (53) and Scott 
(86) analyzed the personal and economic background of students entering 
the state teachers colleges in Pennsylvania and adjoining states. Both 
studies point out the higher cultural and social backgrounds of these stu- 
dents and both studies point out the higher cultural and social back- 
grounds of students entering the teaching profession. The only study of 
the expenditures for the auxiliary agencies in the public schools which 
include pupil personnel services was made by Shields (92). This is a 
significant study of three states and points out wide variations. 


Guidance Services. Studies of guidance services received considerable 
attention during the period. Most of these were studies in local or state 
areas (31, 45, 50, 61, 62, and 93). Emphasis in these studies was on 
counseling technics, records, placement services, and counselors. Lore 
(61) for illustration pointed out that larger schools tend to have more 
services than smaller schools and urged improved facilities for counseling 
in all schools. Writers generally are in agreement that more information 
is needed concerning each student in order that the guidance program may 
become effective. Strang (98) urged that this rich field in research be 
thoroly analyzed and the findings utilized in the guidance program. 

While it is obvious that pupil personnel activity must be conceived in 
much more comprehensive terms than as a guidance-counseling activity. 
many school systems are endeavoring to bring together the various func- 
tions pertaining to pupil personnel services, which are now loosely organ- 
ized, into a coordinated administrative function designed to include the 
whole child. Surveys of practice are needed in order to determine the 
nature of a desirable organization and the best practices for accomplish- 
ing this wider purpose. The training of a director of pupil personnel 
services should also receive greater attention, especially in regard to the 
administration of the various services associated with the function. Studies 
in evaluation are most essential. 
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Food Services 


Greater provision for school lunches for school children has been influ- 
enced by several factors, among these being: (a) more modern school 
programs, (b) school reorganization, (c) transportation, and (d) federal 
funds. Studies in the field of nutrition of school children have disclosed 
the startling fact that many children are undernourished and otherwise 
in need of more balanced meals. The Institute of Student Opinion (83) 
conducted a survey of 8000 high-school students in order to ascertain 
what these students eat. Fourteen percent arrive at school without break- 
fast. About one student in five brings a part of his lunch from home. The 
school lunch programs were studied in Iowa (75) and New York (95). 
Dreisbach’s study (23) of complete vs. self-selected lunches favored 
slightly the preparation of a complete school lunch for the children. Eckel 
(27) bears out this observation. About one out of two children on a 
national average eats a prepared lunch at the school. The number eating 
lunch at school is in direct ratio to a lowered cost for the lunch. 

Plans and management practices received some attention from the re- 
searchers. Eckel’s study (27) of over 500 systems showed wide variations 
in practices and costs. Among the aspects of the food service procedures 
studied were accidents (48), sanitation (59), and the cafeteria as a labora- 
tory for good eating habits (12). Farnam (28) pointed out the necessity 
of long-term planning and improvement. 

A few studies were concerned with costs of the food service. Watkins 
(106) reports a study of free lunches based on subsidies and the use of 
surplus food. Meadows (67) showed several methods of more economical 
management. Mowery (71) and Wilmett (108) pointed out the significance 
of better accounting and records, especially for auditing purposes. Two 
studies of the effects and evaluation of the food service in nutrition educa- 
tion are noteworthy, namely, Obert (76) and Tensley (99). 


Health Services 


Health has long been recognized as a major objective of education. 
However, it has not been until recently that major attention has been 
given to provision for the necessary health services, especially in the 
public schools, in order to achieve this objective. During the last few 
years there has been a considerable body of research attempting to study 
health services. Analysis of this research seems to center around the fol- 
lowing areas: (a) organization and administration, (b) program, person- 
nel, and facilities; and (c) problems and future planning. 


Administration. Four researches which relate to the administration of 
health services were included for analysis. Troester and Avery (102) ex- 
amined the health program in the light of its legal basis. Wishik (109) 
called attention to the fact that there are two patterns of administration 
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for school health services as they exist in the United States, as operated 
(a) by the state department, and (b) by the local school district. Conlan 
(15) and Schoenfeld (82) studied the organization and administration of 
the health services in California. Perhaps there is need for greater research 
in the area of organization and administration, especially in terms of the 
needs of school children. 


Program, Personnel, and Facilities. Most of the researches in this area 
pertain to the program and facilities. The Third National Conference on 
Physicians and Schools (43) pointed out the significant growth in health 
programs thruout the United States and urged the development of better 
facilities for this purpose. Hubbard, Bain, and Pennell (47) called atten- 
tion to the lack of school health services and facilities in many school 
districts in the United States. They stated that only about one-half of the 
counties had any organized system of medical examinations in the public 
schools. Better trained personnel are needed. The National Education 
Association (74) studied the great range in personnel and health facilities 
now available thruout the United States. Maxwell and Pennell (66) com- 
pared these services for white and Negro children. Several studies refer 
to specific developments in the schools’ health program, as for example 
Deisher and Bryan (20) with the Wetzel grid, Lessor (58) with hard-of- 
hearing children, and the American Academy of Pediatrics (1) with 
rheumatic fever. Accepted standards for school health are emerging as 
was pointed out by Weatherbe (107). Several studies were included which 
emphasized the role of the school physician in the health program (2, 42, 
88). Emphasis was laid on the necessity for follow-up of the findings of 
the health examinations. 


Problems and Future Planning. Perhaps the most significant area of 
research to which least attention has been given is planning for better 
health services in the light of problems and better practice. Maxwell 
(65), for illustration, described the necessity of greater consideration for 
the school child especially in terms of his needs and current health condi- 
tions. Shaffer (91) recommended joint planning with cooperative agen- 
cies. Heckensmith (39) offered some excellent suggestions for implement- 
ing the health services in the secondary schools. 

As indicated above, this area of research needs considerable develop- 
ment along many lines of which the above groupings are suggestive. More 
extensive studies are needed of the effectiveness of health services and of 
the relationships as well as the cooperation which communities are receiv- 
ing from the other agencies and personnel in the community directly or 
indirectly concerned with public health. 


Library Services 


Analysis of the researches and related materials pertaining to library 
services revealed two groups of studies, namely, those which pertained to 
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school libraries and those which pertained to public libraries. We have 
selected for review only those researches which dealt with the first group. 
These again are divided into (a) school library services, and (b) facilities 
of public libraries which are utilized for school purposes. A total of 22 
researches was included for analysis. For the purpose of convenience, 
these will be treated under the following heads: (a) library surveys: 


(b) library services; and (c) the improvement of the school library 
program. 


Surveys. Perhaps the most comprehensive study of the public-school 
library was made by Lemley (57). This study inquired into the develop- 
ment of library services in public schools from 1907 thru 1947. Current 
practices with respect to library services were analyzed as follows: 
(a) library facilities, (b) finances, (c) personnel, (d) circulation and 
exchange, (e) records and reports, and (f) curriculum integration. 
Recommendations for better public-school library services were made in 
each of the above areas. The general report of the public library in- 
quiry (56) is interesting at this point, since it presented a picture of the 
American public library and its various services, one of which pertained 
to relationships with the public schools. Minster (68) analyzed and 
evaluated public-school library practices in Pennsylvania. He compared 
20 good library practices with 20 poor library practices, and urged provi- 
sion for better library facilities. Two studies pertained to the elementary 
field, namely, that by Gardiner (34) based on U. S. Office of Education 
statistics, and that by the Department of Elementary School Principals of 
the National Education Association (73) which gives a widespread sam- 
pling of current practices and beliefs as to elementary-school libraries. 
Of major interest are studies which were sponsored by the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chicago (3, 51, 52). These analytical 


studies are illustrative of selected phases of school library services in 
local areas. 


Services. Of the small amount of research in this area, two have been 
selected for analysis. Monagan (70) made an analytical study of the 
libraries and their administration in St. Louis. A total of 23 recommenda- 
tions are offered in this study, among them (a) the organization of a 
central library service, (b) longer hours for the use of the library, and 
(c) better relationships with the educational program. The Pittsburgh 
public schools (79) made an interesting study of library services in that 
city. Many suggestions were made with reference to the extension of 
library facilities within the school system. Other references included 
here are those of Rufsvold (81), who studied the audio-visual school 
library service, Beust (7) who pointed out certain trends in school library 


services, and Houle (46) who studied libraries in relation to adult educa- 
tion. 


The Improvement of the School Library Program. Of interest are 
several researches suggesting the improvement of the school library serv- 
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ices. One such study of interest was made by the Illinois Library Associa. 
tion (49) which called attention to several possible changes that must 
take place in improving library service. Krentzman (55) analyzed current 
trends in the improvement of school library services, the emphasis on 
exchange services, the changing concepts of what the school library should 
be, the better training of librarians, and better financial support. 

Much descriptive material appeared in the literature. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that there is need for a considerable body of research in this field. 
Perhaps we need to know more concerning the nature and availability of 
library services as they now exist. Studies are needed as to the integra- 
tion of the school library services with the educational program. We need 
studies of the personnel associated with the school libraries as well as 
studies that deal with evaluation and better financing. While the general 
trend in the field of school library services is in the direction of better 
services within the school system, one should not lose sight of the fine 
library resources available within each community, not only in our public 
libraries, but in related resources which might be included within the 
total educational program. 


Sociopsychiatric Services 


One of the most promising areas of research during the last few years 
has been the rapidly increasing number of studies in the field of socio- 
psychiatric analysis, and the corresponding services available for school 
children which have been developed in school systems. The following 
group of studies has been selected from a large number in this field. For 
purposes of analysis they have been divided into (a) social emphasis, 
(b) pupil attitudes and achievement, (c) behavior patterns, and (d) 
specific services. 


Social Emphasis. Various attempts have been made to measure the 
social class status of children. The sociogram has been variously applied. 
Greenleaf (38) called attention to the fact that the psychodrama and the 
sociodrama are new technics, with few evaluative researches as to their 
use. Murray (72) presented an instrument for measuring the socioclass 
status of Negro children. Goffure (36) in his dissertation indicated 
some dynamic relationships of the sociometric status. Several studies 
attempted to indicate the relationship of social class in its various mani- 
festations with other factors; examples of these being Galler (32) on 
children’s choices of occupations, Buswell (9) on academic success, 
Stendler (96) on cooperation and competition, and Stout and Langdon 
(97) on home life. Thompson and others (100) analyzed and evaluated 
several approaches to the problem of identifying socially favored and 
neglected children in group situations. These studies are of particular 
significance in identifying the social characteristics of children and point- 
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ing out the relationships and influences which these conditions reveal in 
order to provide the essential services for their necessary adjustment. 


Pupil Attitudes and Achievement. A few studies are of interest in 
describing the effects of the adjustment of school children on achievement 
and in all-round progress. Mention is made of Patterson (77) who 
studied the small rural schools as compared with large burgh schools in 
Scotland. See (87) attempted to ascertain changes in attitudes and 
acquired information in relation to intelligence, grade, and sex as applied 
in certain areas. Zintz (111) related academic achievement to social 
and emotional adjustment of handicapped children. 


Behavior Patterns. Three studies have been selected for review which 
pertain to behavior patterns of children. Beaman (4) pointed out the 
significance of causal factors in relation to behavior; Lohman (60) studied 
exceptional children in nonurban public elementary schools; and Topp 
(101) studied the observable behavior patterns of maladjusted pre- 
adolescent children. Topp called attention especially to the necessary 
preparation and personality of the teacher in dealing with these problems. 


Specific Services. While many of the studies indicated above offer 
specific solutions to the problems of children in need of social and 
psychiatric adjustment, there has been considerable research as to the 
best means of providing the necessary services. Carleton (13) ascertained 
that there are approximately 600 mental hygiene clinics in the United 
States which are endeavoring to meet these problems. He indicated the 
lack of trained personnel, and further that many clinics were not avail- 
able in communities most in need of them. Courtney (17) proposed some 
basic principles upon which clinical services might be provided. Gotschall 
(37) studied the traveling psychiatric school clinics in Massachusetts. 
Several technics were offered in connection with these services, for exam- 
ple, Dreikurs (22) who emphasizes psychotherapy; Serene (89), motiva- 
tional counseling; and Volz (104), prevention. Quality in local services 
(13) has been continuously emphasized. One of the most interesting de- 
velopments in this area has been the emphasis on the coordination of all 
school services in a school system as pointed out by Seymour (90). 
Rochester’s clinical plan seems to offer much promise, both as to its pro- 
gram and more particularly because of the cooperation of all services 
within the school system to this end. 

There is a considerable body of descriptive literature in this field. Per- 
haps the needed research would appear to be in the area of best practices 
in organizing and administering these services. Other areas for research 
might well be thru the application of remedial measures to existing needs 
as revealed thru research, better coordination of school-community serv- 


ices now available, and evaluations of the outcomes of the programs as 
a whole. 
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School Transportation 


The phenomenal growth in transportation of school children during the 
past decade has brought about additional responsibilities in the adminis. 
tration of the public schools. Many problems have arisen as a result. 
Costs have increased sharply. Safety factors have been studied, and 
school schedules modified. Research in this area has increased greatly. 
These researches seem to fall into three divisions: (a) surveys and other 
factual information, (b) administration, and (c) cost and state reimburse. 
ment studies. 


Surveys. Featherston (29) pointed out that 25 percent of all pupils 
travel by bus, with 40 percent in areas under 10,000 population. Factors 
affecting this growth are: (a) increased enrolments, (b) extension of 
school services, and (c) school reorganization. Public ownership of schoo! 
buses is increasing rapidly. Selection and training of drivers is a real 
problem. Additional factual information was indicated (84, 94, 105). 
Kelly (54) made a survey of the legal issues in the transportation of 
school children. These issues center around (a) schoolboards, (b) trans- 
portation for purposes other than attendance in public schools, (c) rights 
of parents to receive compensation, and (d) contracts. Many surveys of 
actual practice have been noted in the literature, especially in Illinois 
(14), Mississippi (69), Michigan (94), and Wyoming (105). Belknap 
(5) developed a pattern for school transportation surveys indicating cer- 
tain acceptable standards. 


Administration. School district reorganization is hardly possible with- 
out a program of pupil transportation, and this has influenced most of the 
research in this area during the period studied. Butterworth (10) studied 
the relation of school district reorganization to such factors as costs. 
supplies and equipment, repair services, storage economies and greater 
flexibility. Economies in these areas seem not to be greatly affected. 
Cooper (16) pointed out that school reorganization and pupil transporta- 
tion have rapidly decreased the number of one-teacher schools. Dice's 
study (21) is illustrative of those studies which seek to ascertain desirable 
practices for the effective operation of the school transportation service. 
After all, these seem to become localized as conditions and problems are 
studied in each community. This applies in large cities (41) as well as 
in sparsely populated areas (26). 


Financial Considerations. The rising costs of pupil transportation 
have influenced studies to determine (a) the nature of the expenditures 
and (b) state aid to meet the rising costs. Pope (80) made a comparison 
of district-owned and contract bus systems, concluding that the difference 
in costs are slight, altho services rendered were slightly in favor of district- 
owned school buses. Hooper (44) pointed out that the factors foremost in 
the purchase of buses are quality, price, and service. He warned that 
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transportation should not dominate the school system by taking too great 
a share of the school dollar. Featherston (30) urged the use of a uniform 
accounting system in pupil transportation and proposed three steps to 
include (a) uniform definitions, (b) procedures in recording data, and 
(c) greater uniformity in information needed. While all states provide 
some form of state aid for pupil transportation, there is little uniformity 
or agreement as to the best method. Belknap (6) argued against total 
payment of transportation costs by the state because it would take away 
local interest. McLure (64) demonstrated the relationship that school 
finance bears to district reorganization in providing incentives by the 
state for school transportation. However, he pointed out that, because of 
so many variables and wide variety of methods of determining state aid, 
statistics on school transportation costs are misleading. Boswell (8) pro- 
posed a plan based on (a) need and (b) ability to pay. He agreed with 
Featherston (30) in urging more uniform procedures. Similar proposals 
as to state reimbursement were made by Cox (18), McIntyre and Combs 
(63), and Phillips (78). 
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CHAPTER Iil 


Financial Support 


R. L. JOHNS and EDCAR L. MORPHET* 


Tue financial problems of the public schools have been acute during 
the past three years. These problems have been primarily due to a decline 
in the purchasing power of the dollar, increases in school population, 
demands on the part of the public for better schools, inflexible revenue 
systems, inadequate and inequitable plans of state support, and small 
inefficient local school administrative units and local school centers 
(13, 16, 17, 27, 38, 39, 42, 48, 57, 60, 65, 67, 70). 


The great amount of attention given to these problems during the past 
three years by students of school finance is indicative of their urgency. 
A special committee of the National Conference of Professors of Educa- 
tional Administration (53) prepared a comprehensive synthesis of sig- 
nificant research in public-school finance. This synthesis includes the 
most significant research on public-school finance which has been pro- 
duced during recent years up to December 1951. Students interested in 
more detailed analysis of financial research than is covered in this chapter 
should consult that publication. This chapter summarizes research since 
September 1949, thru which date research in finance was covered in the 
last issue of the Review devoted exclusively to that subject (18). 


Assessed Valuation of Property 


Assessed valuations of property generally have not increased as rapidly 
as the true value of property or the income of the people. Howell (30) 
found in a sampling study of assessed valuation practices in California 
that the assessed valuation of property which was in existence in 1940 had 
increased only 14.04 percent whereas the cost of living had increased 69 
percent between 1940 and 1948. 


The National Education Association (56) analyzed weaknesses in the 
administration of the ad valorem tax. The National Education Associa- 
tion (58) also made a survey of school districts which had improved the 
administration of the property tax and proposed recommendations for 
improving property tax administration. Lindhurst (37) made a study of 
the variation between the assessed valuation and the true value of property 
in Missouri and found very wide variations. 


* Assisted by Rudolph S. Kupfer, graduate student in school administration, 
University of California. 
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Benedetti (3) and Crookshanks (21) found that tax exemption policies 
seriously affect local school support in California. 

Putnam (61) found that legal limitations on property taxes have 
seriously limited the use of the property tax as a basis of local school 
support. Anderson in Oregon (1), Briggs in Missouri (4), and Jensen in 
Colorado (31) all found that district reorganization and improved meth- 
ods of state school support were necessary to provide improved educa- 
tional opportunities on a statewide basis in the states they studied. 


Taxation and Educational Finance 


There has been a steady trend toward increasing the proportion of 
school revenue derived from state sources. Morphet and Lindman (48) 
found that the proportion of school revenues derived from state sources 
increased from 30.3 percent in 1940 to 42.7 percent in 1950. This change 
in the basis of school support and increasing school costs has stimulated 
increased interest in research for new school revenues. Lawler and Thom- 
son (36) made a careful study of the principles of taxation as applied to 
school finance and evaluated various sources of school revenue in terms 
of accepted principles of taxation. The National Education Association 
(55) made a study of new sources of local revenue for schools and found 
24 types of taxes other than property taxes being used for local school 
support. However, Morphet and Lindman (48) found that approximately 
98 percent of all local school revenue is still derived from property 
taxes. Elkin (24) made an analysis of Pennsylvania’s new laws provid- 
ing for non-ad valorem local taxes for schools and reported many difhi- 
culties in their administration. Puff (63) and Johns (32) analyzed the 
limitations of the local property tax for school support. Both concluded 
that the local property tax is still the best local tax available for school 
support. Bruce (5) found that property taxes comprised less than 12 
percent of the total national, state, and local taxes levied for all purposes 
and recommended the increased use of the property tax for school sup- 
port. Buchanan (6) studied the problem of grants-in-aid to local govern- 
ments in relation to ability to pay and recommended lower rates of state 
taxes in poor school districts as a substitute for grants-in-aid for poor 
school districts. Buehler (7) studied grants-in-aid as opposed to separate 
revenue sources for various levels of government and concluded that it 
would probably be desirable to continue the use of grants-in-aid and also 
to make some use of the separation of revenue sources by levels of gov- 
ernment. Clark (14) concluded that there is no reason to assume that 
the nation should not and could not afford to spend 6 percent of its 
income on education. Cornell (17) recommended income, sales, and 
business taxes as a solution to rising school costs because of the respon- 
siveness of these types of taxes of business cycles. The competition of the 
federal, state, and local governments for tie tax dollar and the resistance 
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of the taxpayer to tax increases indicate that much additional research is 
needed in this area. 


Cost-Quality Relationship in Education 


Mort (50) made a comprehensive analysis of all the significant studies 
which have been made with respect to the relationship of educational 
costs to the quality of the educational program. He concluded that when 
due allowance is made for extraneous factors that the quality of the edu- 
cational program is closely related to educational costs. Woodham (73) 
studied the relationship between breadth of educational opportunity and 
dollars expended in large high schools and small high schools. He found 
much higher returns per dollar expended in terms of breadth of educa- 
tional opportunity in large schools than in small schools. Much addi- 
tional research is needed in the area of cost-quality relationships in edu- 
cation. It is evident from the research reviewed in this chapter that efforts 
to secure increased school support need justification which can be pro- 
vided only by research on the problem of cost-quality relationships. 


Fiscal Controls 


The problem of fiscal controls is complicated and has many phases, 
some of which are subtle but significant. Studies during the past few 


years have thrown some new light on the situation, but many aspects of 
the problem are far from resolved. 


Holmstedt (29) prepared a comprehensive summary of the research 
that has been completed and in so doing brought certain problems more 
clearly into focus. His analysis led to such conclusions as the following: 
(a) Constitutional and statutory controls tend to be inflexible, whereas 
most controls should be flexible; (b) controls should be evaluated in 
terms of whether they contribute to educational objectives and to the im- 
provement of financial management; (c) fiscal controls must be designed 
so as not to hamper but to facilitate progress and adaptability; and 
(d) the multitude of fiscal controls which are now in operation in the 
various states together with the confusion of administrative authority and 
responsibility and the evidence of inefficient and uneconomical administra- 
tion in certain areas, indicate the need for a thoro analysis of the problem. 

There seem to be mixed trends in the establishment of controls at the 
present time (34). For example, states are tending to discontinue most 
special purpose funds which brought certain types of controls, but at the 
same time some of those states are establishing programs for financing 
capital outlay to meet emergency needs and are thereby tending to impose 
directly or indirectly a number of undesirable controls which tend to 
restrict local initiative (38, 48). States are tending to establish more 
objective formulas for apportioning funds but some of these formulas are 
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tending, indirectly at least, to encourage undesirable local practice in 
certain respects (46, 48). 

Mort and Reusser (51) proposed eight tests of wholesomeness of fiscal 
controls. They stated that the ultimate test of fiscal policy is wholesome- 
ness of conditions in individual school systems. Burke (8) emphasized 
the point that sound policy requires a delicate balancing of principles 
relating to governmental responsibility for education, decentralization, 
equalization, fiscal independence, and state oversight. 

There seems to be a growing emphasis on the state-local partnership 
relationship in education and less concern with prerogatives of the 
various levels of government (8, 45, 51). 


Fiscal Independence 


Educators continue to advocate and provide arguments in favor of 
fiscal independence for schools, while many other government authori- 
ties take a somewhat different or even an opposite point of view (8, 29, 
ol, 66). 

A National Education Association Research Bulletin (57) devoted to an 
analysis of the fiscal authority of city schoolboards presented evidence 
which indicated that school administration has generally been able to 
adjust reasonably well to municipal control in many fiscally dependent 
districts, Factors both in favor of fiscal dependence and fiscal independence 
were presented and attention was directed to the fact that the problems of 
city boards have by no means been solved. The diversity that exists 
indicates strongly the need for more satisfactory arrangements. 

Morlan (44) emphasized the need for better coordination and coopera- 
tion between schools and the municipal government in providing a wide 
variety of educational services. He pointed to what he considered the 
desirability of unified financial control and the simplification of municipal 
government. The National Council of Chief State School Officers (54) 
recommended that the local administrative unit for education be fiscally 
and administratively independent of municipal governments organized to 
perform local—as contrasted with state—functions. Morphet and Lind- 
man (48) directed attention to a number of state controls that tend to 
impede local initiative in school systems that are otherwise fiscally de- 
pendent. 


Financing Capital Outlay Programs 
Since a chapter was devoted to “Financing School-Plant Developments” 
in the February 1951 issue of the Review or EpucationaL RESEARCH, 


major attention here will be centered on significant trends and problems 
in the area as shown by recent summaries and studies. 
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Lag in Construction. Every study that has been made during recent 
years has served to emphasize the fact that school-plant construction con- 
tinues to lag seriously behind the needs (26, 38, 44, 49). In fact, in spite 
of increased attention to the problem, it seems apparent that in most 
states the number of new children to be housed resulting from the in- 
creased birth rate and the number to be rehoused because of obsolete 
buildings or district reorganization is increasing more rapidly than new 
facilities are being provided. This serious lag is a result of a number 
of factors such as: (a) limited financial support available during the 
depression, (b) restrictions on construction during World War II, (c) the 
inadequate district structure found in many parts of most states that 
practically prevents the planning and financing of satisfactory housing 
for those areas, (d) failure of many states and local school systems to do 
a sound job of long-range planning, (e) continuation in many states of 
the tradition that the financing of school-plant construction is a local 
responsibility, (f) rapidly rising construction costs since the war, and 
(g) further restrictions on construction during recent months (38, 40, 
18, 68). 


Increased Costs. While many districts have hesitated to build during 
the past few years because of high construction costs, prices have been 
going still higher. In fact, costs have risen so much more sharply than 
assessed valuations, on which the ability to construct buildings is based 


in most states, that more and more districts have found themselves unable 
to meet the needs (49). Construction costs, on the basis of an index 
expressing 1939 costs as 100, stood at 185 in March of 1949. These costs 
declined slightly during the latter part of that year but increased there- 
after. By March 1952, the index had reached 201 (15). 

At the same time construction’ costs have been increasing, interest 
rates on school bond issues have been rising. Interest rates, which aver- 
aged about 1.5 percent for many districts immediately following the 
close of the war, increased to an average of 2.2 percent by 1949, then 
further increased to between 2.5 and 2.6 percent by the early part of 
1952. The new level of interest rates seems likely to continue, largely 
because of the increased rates on government bonds (15). 


New Provisions and Proposals for State and Federal Assistance. Until 
recent years the financing of school-plant construction has been considered 
a local responsibility (38). The available evidence shows, however, that 
in no state can the school-plant problems be solved without state assist- 
ance (38, 49). Nearly one half of the states have now begun to recognize 
their responsibility in this area, but the financial assistance provided in 
most of these states is still inadequate (38). In fact, in many states no 
serious attempt was made to study the situation or to determine needs 
until quite recently. Federal financial assistance for studies provided thru 
P. L. 815 greatly stimulated developments and enough reliable information 
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is now available to show the situation to be more serious than earlier 
estimates had indicated (69). 

These and other developments have greatly stimulated studies of state 
provisions for financing capital outlay. Some of these studies have been 
concerned in part, or largely, with analyzing provisions of state financing 
programs, but most have given considerable attention to proposals for 
developing sound programs. While the authors differ in many respects 
on details, they tend to agree on the need for state assistance and for an 
objective and equitable plan for apportioning funds (22, 38, 43, 47, 49). 

Domian (23) attempted to determine principles which might be useful 
in Minnesota by analyzing the 22 existing state programs and submitting 
principles found in operation to a large number of persons for criticism. 
He found much disagreement on many of the principles. Some which 


were rated “sound” have not been accepted by other authorities who have 
made studies. 


Lindman, and others (38) in a cooperative study by the U. S. Office of 
Education and the University of California under the sponsorship of the 
National Council of Chief State School Officers, pointed up some of the 
problems and issues in state financing of capital outlay, called attention 
to the extent of state controls found in some of the emergency programs 
(the type most commonly found at present), and proposed a plan for 


meeting both emergency and long-range needs with a minimum of state 
controls. 


A comprehensive state study in Oregon (62) resulted in recommenda- 
tions for a program of state financial assistance for capital outlay in that 
state. Vest (71) proposed a still different plan for Utah. Morphet (47) 
evaluated various programs for capital outlay financing and pointed out 
some of the emerging plans which have promise. 

It is evident from an analysis of the above studies, and from the sum- 
mary by McClurkin (40) of research in the field extending over a period 
of years, that many problems remain to be solved in this area. 


Local Financing of Capital Outlay. The discussion of the relative 
merits of financing construction thru borrowing or on a pay-as-you-go 
basis or thru a combination plan continues, but may eventually be re- 
solved in part by developments in state financing (38, 40). Further 
attention has been given to problems of bond administration. McClurkin 
(40) provided a comprehensive summary of research in the field which 
gives many valuable suggestions. 


Considerable attention has been given to serial-redemption sinking 
fund bonds (40). Castetter (12) provided suggestions for determining 
the best bid on bond issues. The evidence that many state limitations on 
bond issues are unrealistic continues to mount (40, 48). Some states 
have attempted to get around existing limitations by holding company 
plans (28, 38), but this procedure apparently does not provide a sound 
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long-range solution. Development of a plan which relates bonding 
capacity to state support rather than to local assessed valuation seems to 
offer some promising possibilities (49). 


State School Support 


The summary of research in the field of public-school financing pre- 
pared by a committee of the National Conference of Professors of Educa- 
tional Administration (53) gave considerable emphasis to state school 
support. This study showed that during recent years major attention has 
been given to: (a) development and improvement of state foundation 
programs as contrasted with the earlier equalization programs in which 
only part of the districts of the state participated, (b) determining services 
and facilities needed for a satisfactory program instead of using average 
practice, (c) developing more satisfactory measures of local ability and 
effort, and (d) analyzing controls and requirements to assure that only 
those which are essential will be included and that they will be so 
formulated and administered that maximum emphasis is placed on local 
leadership and responsibility. 


Analysis of Programs. A number of studies have analyzed existing 
programs from various points of view. Burke (8) traced the development 
of state finance programs and called attention to the fact that at times 
most states have pursued two or more conflicting fiscal policies, sometimes 
with unfortunate effects on the program. Mort and Reusser (51) called 
attention to the fact that state laws are usually the combination of many 
enactments and that as a result the finance structure in many states 
presents frequent inconsistencies. 


The U. S. Office of Education (70) made a detailed study of state 
finance programs which classified all state appropriations for schools 
under the following headings: (a) general-purpose flat-grant funds, (b) 
equalizing or foundation program funds, (c) special-purpose equalizing 
funds, and (d) special-purpose flat-grant matching or reimbursing funds. 

The Phi Delta Kappa Commission on School Support (46), following 
a suggestion, in the study by Morphet and Lindman (48), that finance pro- 
grams sometimes have undesirable effects or reward the preservation of 
status quo, attempted to determine the effects of various practices on the 
various programs in the several states. Committees in a number of states 
concluded that the finance program was tending to retard the reorganiza- 
tion of districts or the consolidation of schools, to encourage inefficient 
practices, and to delay progress in several respects. 

A number of state studies pointed up defects in present laws and pro- 
posed improvements. The Oregon study (62) proposed steps to aid 
greater equalization and suggested procedures to eliminate some existing 
inequalities. The Ohio University Conference on Educational Administra- 
tion (61) noted progress toward equalization in Ohio and directed atten- 
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tion to certain problems which should have further attention. An Iowa 
study (22), using average practice, proposed a new equalization program 
for the state. Lake (35) and Bair (2) studied the Connecticut program 
and suggested some needed improvements. Bair (2) directed attention 
particularly to a plan for utilizing cost of living in the state aid formula. 
McLean (41) studied the constitutional and legal basis for school support 
in Michigan. Additional studies giving major attention to the analysis 
of the program were carried on in Wyoming (74) by a taxpayers associa- 
tion and in California (10) by the California State Chamber of Commerce. 
Freudenthal (25) after analyzing the characteristics of various state pro- 
grams suggested certain features for improving the California program. 
A different procedure was proposed by the California Association of 
School Administrators (9) which pointed out defects in the present pro- 
gram and attempted to determine needs for services and facilities. The 
California Teachers Association (11), however, proposed to center major 
attention on providing more funds without changing the program mate- 
rially. The National Education Association (59) summarized state legis- 
lation and pointed out trends for improving foundation programs. 

A group in Illinois headed by Cornell (20) studied some of the prob- 
lems of financing education in efficient school districts in that state. 
They found that even if administrative units were reorganized into areas 
as large as the county, there would still be great inequalities which a plan 
of state finance must take into account. The technics developed in making 


this study are new and should be of considerable interest to students of 
school finance. 


Widen (72) made a study of the issue involving aid to nonpublic 
schools. He stated the case in favor of and in opposition to both direct 
and indirect aid and noted a trend to provide services to benefit the 
children on the assumption that such aid would not benefit the schools. 


The Ohio University Conference (61) noted that state governments 
are not spending enough money on education, not because the resources 
are not available but because the taxpayers seem unwilling to pay the bill. 
He indicated that further problems involving state support would be cer- 
tain to develop because of recent inflationary trends. 


Measurement of Educational Need. The problem of measuring edu- 
cational need still presents a number of unresolved issues. One notable 
trend has been in the direction of attempting to determine services and 
facilities required for a good program instead of merely using average 
practice. This trend was noted by Morphet (45), and by Cornell and 
McLure (19). It seems evident on the basis of recent studies that average 
practice is no longer likely to be considered a satisfactory criterion. The 
California Association of School Administrators (9) attempted, thru a 
pilot study, to determine the service and facility needs of the schools of 
California and proposed a comprehensive cooperative study which would 
use that approach as a basis for revising the program. 
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Cornell and McLure (19) called attention to the possibility that when 
the program is developed from a detailed analysis of needs, rather de- 
tailed control may be written into the law. They noted, however, that 
undesirable controls may be established regardless of the approach that 
may be used and suggested that caution be used to assure proper safe- 
guards against undesirable controls. Morphet and Lindman (48) and 
Morphet (45) suggested that the program be developed on the basis of 
careful studies of service and facility needs and proposed safeguards to 
avoid undesirable controls. 

Cornell and McLure (19) called attention to the fact that the cost 
approach has frequently been used and indicated that this procedure has 
considerable merit. Some limitations were noted also. 

Studies in special fields, such as capital outlay, have resulted in sug- 
gestions for improving measures of need in that area as noted in another 
section of this review. 

Measures of Local Ability and Effort as Related to the Foundation Pro- 
gram. A comprehensive report covering this area was prepared by Johns 
(32) for the publication Problems and Issues in Public School Finance. 
He reviewed studies made to date and noted the increasing emphasis on 
perfecting measures of local ability. He noted that while some states 
have centered major attention on improving assessment practices, most 
states seem to consider the equalization of assessment in all districts as 
something difficult to attain for the present. As a result, many states 
have begun to use either a plan for determining assessment ratios or an 
index of taxpaying ability to determine local contributions which should 
be made toward the cost of the foundation program. 

Johns and Meyer (33) developed a technic for calculating an economic 
index of the relative taxpaying ability of local school districts. Myers 
(52) found a positive relationship between the educational level of the 
_ adult population and the local tax effort in relation to ability to pay in 
Florida. Very little research is available concerning why some school 
districts make a much greater local tax effort in relation to their taxpay- 
ing ability than other school districts. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Financial Management 


ROSS PUCMIRE 


Tue materials available in the fields included in this chapter stand 
forth as eloquent evidence that invention is discontinuous. There is little 
indication of new principles or the substance of new inspiration for those 
familiar with the field. The research is “marginal” and most of the mate- 


rial “melancholic prose” if we accept Cornell’s definition in the April 
1950 Review. 


Furthermore, the scarcity and nature of most of the material during 
the period covered by Simpson (27) in April 1950, apparently continues. 
Titles for this chapter were sought from indexes, lists, and thru wide cor- 
respondence. Some titles could not be secured for examination. The 


bibliography represents what seemed to be the best of some 230 titles 
examined. 


Presumably the dearth of new ideas is regrettable, but one wonders, 
when it is realized that the inventions in these fields during the first third 
of the present century have diffused so slowly, that the U. S. Office of 
Education Circular No. 204 is still not the universal guide, and that com- 
parability of financial statistics is still an unfulfilled hope. In this con- 
nection there is a real challenge to educational leaders at local and state 
levels in Mort’s (17) statement of the theory and major findings of the 
studies in educational adapability, especially in the potentials for pro- 
moting change. 

The scope implied in the topic of this chapter is confined principally 
to the processes and devices by which local school systems budget, record, 
audit and report, and analyze their financial operations. The determina- 
tion of needs; decisions and methods relating primarily to the nature, 
volume, procurement, and utilization of services and physical facilities; 
and the over-all cost of education in relation to quality are related but 
peripheral to this scope. They are in the main omitted to avoid duplica- 
tion with other chapters. 


Recent Research Is Scarce 


The 1950 revision of the Encyclopedia of Educational Research (25) is 
a useful orientation in the development and status of the fields included 
in this chapter with characterizations of the major research studies under- 
lying the development. The dates of the studies listed in the bibliographies 
reflect the scarcity of research studies since 1938. 


Hunt’s (10) lists of doctors’ dissertations for 1949-1952 contained about 
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18 titles which might be classed in the fields of financial management out 
of a total listing of 74 titles in the general field of finance. This may be the 
promise of more to come. There was no noticeable trend toward increased 
activity involving legislation or court action touching financial manage- 
ment, except cases growing out of consolidations and involving transfer 
of assets and liabilities. Such cases as were reported by Garber (7) fol- 
lowed the long established principle that local boards are bound to ex- 
pend their funds according to legal requirements, but within these limits 
they can allocate receipts for the several functions as they choose. 


Budgeting 


Burke (4) defined a public budget as “a well-conceived program of 
governmental action for a given period of time, with reasonably accurate 
plans for making financial outlays involved and raising the necessary 
revenues.” He drew a sharp distinction between this and the “budget 
document,” which is usually referred to as the budget. Emphasis was 
given to the continuous nature of budgeting and to general principles for 
sound budget procedures. Mort and Reusser (19), Moehlman (15) 
Pittenger (24), and Reeder (26) have interpreted budgeting with similar 
insight and in somewhat more explicit terms. Miller and Spalding (13) 
discussed the purpose and nature of budgeting with clarity and directness 
especially suited to those not acquainted with the technical aspects of 
public budgeting. 

Morphet and Lindman (16) and the National Education Association, 
Research Division (22) found in 1950 that while legal controls and local 
procedures vary considerably, nearly all boards of education prepare 
their budgets. A substantial majority are legally independent of other 
agencies in determining the amount of the budget. In approximately one- 
-fourth of the districts studied by the Research Division the power to 
disapprove or change the budget was vested in some other agency of 
government. In 1951 the Phi Delta Kappa Commission on Support of 
Public Education (23) studied the effects of various policies and prac- 
tices on school programs and Mort (18) reported on “Voter Control vs. 
Board Control of School Budgets.” Their most significant findings were: 
(a) that there was an increasing tendency toward wider participation in 
budget determination within school systems and communities and (b) that 
there was some evidence of wider participation and greater tax vigor 
resulting in higher expenditure levels where budgets were controlled by 
voters. 


Some inventiveness in applying known principles was shown in two 
articles. Lutz (11) reported on the development of a democratic plan 
of budget making and operational allocations for the several functions. 
He showed that thru representative committees, clear assignment of respon- 
sibilities, and well-planned schedules of time and steps, both immediate 
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and long-term budget planning can be carried on with efficiency and 
benefit to the educational program. 


Akerly (1) reported the public relations values in using a “perform- 
ance budget” and cited claims for its value made by the Hoover Com- 
mission. By chart, he contrasted the characteristics of the “performance 
budget” with the traditional form, the difference being in interpretation 


of the use to be made of the money in each section in terms of service 
for children. 


Accounting 


The state departments of education in Michigan (12) and Minnesota 
(14) developed manuals which recently became official guides for account- 
ing in the school districts of the state. The Minnesota manual was a revi- 
sion and included rather full treatment of all elements and forms in the 
process of budgeting and accounting. The other was more general but 
added a classification called “Supplemental Disbursements” in the list of 
functions of current expense. Both conform basically to the U. S. Office 
of Education system and both were intended to secure greater uniformity 
thruout the states. 


Barry (2) and Hill (9) analyzed for the Association of School Busi- 
ness Officials the purposes and nature of school financial accounting and 
advocated uniformity and efficiency. The use of machines was advocated 


and it was shown how they could be used effectively even in small sys- 
tems. 


The National Committee on Governmental Accounting (21) advocated 
improved practices and greater uniformity and offered enlightening help 
thru discussion of purposes, principles, and specific procedures and forms. 
This work is in the nature of a handbook for municipal accounting and 
auditing and would be enlightening and otherwise useful to school ac- 
countants and administrators. 

A work similar to the foregoing was published in 1950 by the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association (20). A need was shown for greater uni- 
formity and simplification. Clear and enlightening explanations of prin- 
ciples, procedures, and relationships of accounting and budgeting were 
given. 


Other reports in the field of accounting included one by Bucknum (3) 
describing a plan for a central treasurer for all activity accounts to pro- 
vide experience for students in responsible fiscal operations and at the 
same time to expedite the processes of handling and insuring the safety 
and accuracy of the funds and records. Featherston (6) reported that one 
phase of the work of the National Committee on the Cooperative Programs 
on Schoo! Records and Reports has been to develop definitions of terms 
and to suggest procedures for uniform accounting in pupil transporta- 
tion. Wide participation by representatives of over three-fourths of the 
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states was secured in developing the content of the proposed system. The 
report is now available at the U. S. Office of Education. 


Auditing 


Morphet and Lindman (16) found that audits of school financial ac- 
counts are required by law in 36 states. The predominant pattern found 
was an annual audit by a state agency, sometimes the state board of edu- 
cation, with the local district bearing the cost. The National Committee 
on Governmental Accounting (21) recommended that clear distinction be 
made between internal control audits and external audits by agencies not 
responsible to an administrative office in the unit being audited and that 
clear understanding be reached with the auditor as to his responsibilities, 
procedures, and remuneration by means of a contract. A detailed, step- 
hy-step procedure for a complete general audit was outlined. Pittenger 
(24) recommended that the continuous, internal audit be a function of 
the school accountant and that external, annual audits be made by the 
state department of education or a responsible certified public accountant, 
and that the activities of auditors be restricted to the functions of the 
audit. Burke (4) points out that while the nature of state audits presumes 
law enforcement it does not give the audit the force of law, and auditors 
“should not disallow expenditures simply because the law has not yet 
made it mandatory or permissible.” 


Records and Reports 


The Research Division of the National Education Association (22) 
found that in city school systems relatively more local boards in smaller 
cities kept their own financial records than in larger cities, but that ap- 
proximately three-fourths of all boards kept their own records. The 
~ remainder were kept jointly by boards and some agency of local govern- 
ment, or entirely by such agencies. 

Harris (8) reported the lack of systematic recordkeeping of capital 
assets by schools, proposed a definition of scope and value of annual 
equipment inventory, and suggested suitable forms and procedures. Daum 
(5) found that 76.9 percent of 285 school systems responding to his 
questionnaire had used some type of inventory of furniture and equip- 
ment during recent years with a majority making the record in May or 
June, too late for use in budget making. A record for fire insurance was 
rated first among nine values. No common patterns of form or procedure 
were found except that a majority paid nothing extra for taking inventory. 
Some guiding principles were recommended. 

Stoy (28) concluded from an analysis of elements involved in plant 
operations that managerial] records and reports should provide a complete 
current record and should serve as a control of economy and as a basis 
for planning. 
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Apparently little or no research was carried on during this period on 
financial or other reporting. There are some practices reported pertaining 
to the nature of annual reports to the people, emphasizing mostly board 


participation in preparing the reports and the use of pictorial and 
“popular” format and writing. 


Cost Analysis 


It appears that no thoro-going research into the possibilities, processes, 
or values of cost analysis as a device of financial management was done 
during the period covered. A few cases were reported in the periodical 
literature of savings affected by analyzing costs of utilities, types of fix- 
tures, equipment, and methods of utilization of facilities. There is no 
indication in these reports of a trend in the use of cost analysis or of any 
experimentation with unfamiliar technics. It is regrettable that we have 
so little evidence of financially economical and educationally profitable 
operations of school facilities within our communities. The studies we 
have on a broader base in the fields of cost-quality relationships and per- 
pupil costs are useful for general purposes of broad social and financial 
policy but are of little help to the local board of education in knowing 


whether the dollars being spent on education in its community are yield- 
ing maximum educational values. 
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CHAPTER V 


School and Community Relationships 


M. R. SUMPTION 


For purposes of this review the topic was divided into eight phases. They 
are: (a) opinion surveys, (b) public-relations programs, (c) public-rela- 
tions devices, (d) the curriculum and public relations, (e) parental par- 
ticipation in the school] program, (f) cooperation with lay groups, (g) citi- 
zens’ advisory committees, and (h) school surveys. 

As will be evident to the reader, the word “research” was broadly inter- 
preted. There is a vast amount of literature on school-community rela- 
tions. Much of it consists of reports of particular practices in individual 
schools and communities. Much also consists of writers’ views based 
upon their judgment and experience. The writings here summarized as 
research, in most cases, were based on studies of actual practices, prob- 
lems, or conditions. 

The problem of what to include in “school-community relations” is a 
difficult one. There seems to be a trend toward the view that all phases 
of the school’s program affect the community, and similarly, that all 
phases of community activity affect the school. The writer limited him- 
self to those writings concerned with practices, problems, or opinions aris- 
ing directly out of school-community relations. 


Opinion Surveys 


Three recent surveys were conducted in three different cities to gather 
public opinion concerning the public schools. Crawford (9) reported a 
survey conducted in San Diego by an agency having no affiliation with 
the public schools. A sample of 1500 adult citizens was interviewed. A 
large majority was found to be well satisfied with the public schools. 

In Bloomington, Illinois, the Citizens’ Advisory Council (3) conducted 
a comprehensive opinion poll of parents, nonparent citizens, public sec- 
ondary-school pupils, upper elementary-school pupils, and teachers. Opin- 
ions were gathered concerning many specific phases of the schools’ total 
program. The degree of satisfaction with the schools in general was found 
to be high in this study also. 

Leipold (23) sent a one-page questionnaire to parents in a school dis- 
trict in Minneapolis. Questions were worded provocatively in order to get 
a better return. Seventy-eight percent of the 641 questionnaires were re- 
turned. Three out of four admitted lacking sufficient knowledge of the 
common learnings program to form a valid opinion. This finding was 
significant because a program of information on the subject had been in 
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process from one to five years. A general conclusion of the study regard- 
ing parental opinion is: “They want their schools to keep abreast of the 
times and to change with them, but they do not want too rapid, unex- 
plained changes. . . .” 


On a nationwide scale, Life (24) reported the findings of Elmo Roper 
on the attitudes of Americans toward their schools. 


Shannon (34) reported an opinion survey of superintendents as to 
problems they would like to place before the public. He also consulted 
50 textbooks on administration as part of the study. The problem of com- 
munity relations was found to rank seventh in frequency of mention when 
compared with 13 other problem areas. 


A survey of 1817 educators (921 teachers and 896 administrators) re- 
ported by Story (36) also emphasizes the fact that educators feel a serious 
need for public participation in the management of school affairs. When 
participants were asked to list the “strongly democratic” practices in 
their school systems, “virtually every response to this query placed the 
presence of an active citizens’ group high on the list.” More than half of 
the participants feel that an active citizens advisory council is either 
essential or important. 


In California, Wiens (41) conducted a survey of opinions concerning 
the public-relations programs of a sample of 30 high schools. A form 
listing 130 public-relations activities was used so that each school was 
appraised by its principal, several of its teachers, laymen of the com- 
munity, and the county superintendent of schools. Among the more 
significant findings were these: (a) schools are receiving higher appraisal 
for public-relations activities initiated from within the school than for 
those initiated by community groups; (b) larger schools appear to have 
more effective programs than have the smaller schools; (c) public- 
relations activities considered to be of highest value are: Parent-Teacher 
Association, news releases to the public press, and general appearance of 
buildings and grounds. 


These surveys of opinions of lay groups and educators have pointed 
out certain needs and deficiencies in present school public-relations pro- 
grams. The problem of how to improve the schools’ public relations is 
the concern of Ely (12) in his survey of Tazewell County, Illinois. On 


the basis of his survey he lists 18 specific recommendations for improve- 
ment. 


Public-Relations Programs 


Several surveys were made of public-relations programs now in opera- 
tion in schools. Davidson (10) studied the programs of 36 private sec- 
ondary schools in California by means of a checklist questionnaire. His 
findings include the following points: (a) Organization of public rela- 
tions. No definite organization exists and the programs are primarily for 
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parents. Programs are chiefly administered by headmasters and are not 
usually developed to the extent that a title is deemed necessary for the 
person in charge; and (b) Effectiveness of the programs. Schools con- 
sider their programs for parents successful and suitable, but those pro- 
grams used to contact the general public have proved less successful. 
Advertising programs are used only by one-half of the schools. 

Clarke (4) conducted a survey of junior college public relations by 
sending questionnaires to 444 member colleges of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges. Returns were from 236 schools in 44 states (123 
public junior colleges and 113 private institutions). The survey showed 
that 119 schools had an administrative officer directly charged with the 
conduct of a public-relations program. The average public-relations offi- 
cer normally spends one-half of his time on activities other than public 
relations. The survey indicated that two-thirds of the junior colleges do 
not make any concerted effort in public relations. 

Nelson (28) reported a research project in which 4000 educators re- 
sponded to detailed questionnaires and interviews concerning cooperation 
between education and industry. He found that administrators place 
highest value upon community cooperation (in guidance, field trips, etc.) 
and the participation of industry in community councils and other pro- 
grams which will increase community understanding of the school. They 
value least essay and prize contests for students. In the nationwide 
sampling of 485 directors of occupational information, 3 out of 4 re- 
ported that their students visited businesses and industries and that indus- 
try personnel were used in the classroom. Less than half reported the 
use of labor personnel in class. About 9 out of 10 teachers used industry- 
sponsored materials. 

A pamphlet published by the Board of Education of the City of New 
York (29) discussed all those school-community practices currently in 
operation in the schools of New York City. 

A survey in the Chicago public elementary schools was reported by 
Peterson (31). A questionnaire listing 100 public-relations technics was 
sent to 324 principals; there were 135 returns. All of the 100 technics 
were found to be in use, the highest number for a single school being 79 
and the lowest seven. The main types of technics found to be in use were: 
(a) pupils participate in planning and operating the school program; 
(b) parents participate in determining and operating the school program; 
(c) methods are used to promote parent-teacher cooperation; and 
(d) diversified general activities are used to interpret the school to the 
public. In order to balance the public-relations program within each 
school, this research found that a majority of the schools studied needed 
to add these types of media to their programs: (a) teacher participation 
in improving the school program, (b) the employment of recommended 
practices in using the newspaper, and (c) utilization of the community 
as an educational laboratory. 

Coons (7) made the following observations on replies to a question- 
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naire answered by 67 administrators and teachers representing 20 states 
and 52 communities: (a) The curriculum in most communities represented 
has a community orientation. (b) Student contacts are mainly with busi- 
nessmen and community leaders. (None of the 67 respondents noted that 
labor leaders are interviewed nor that trips are taken to union head. 
quarters.) (c) Replies indicated a relatively small importance placed on 
total school planning for public relations and a great importance placed 
on the promoting of school-community relations by individual teachers. 
(d) Most communities have active Parent-Teacher Associations or com- 


parable organizations, tho most respondents were working on the sec- 
ondary-school level. 


Public-Relations Devices 


Two studies were made of specific school public-relations devices. They 
were not concerned with the total public-relations program. Dickey (11) 
reported a survey of activities of Kentucky radio stations. He found that 
“.. . little use is being made of the radio as a public-relations tool for 
education.” Radio stations replied that educational organizations do not 
provide them with sufficient releases to allow full coverage to the local 
educational scene. All answered that they would welcome program con- 
tributions from their local schools. Program directors all reported that 
the percent of time “on the air” devoted to programs dealing with prob- 
lems and issues of public-school education was less than 1 percent. 

Robinson (33), after reviewing all the ideas in current publications, 
decided on what he thought were the 10 best public-relations devices: 


1. Businessmen of the town helped in the teaching of letter writing 
in a high-school typing class. 

2. The use of story telling as a technic of teaching character in first 
grade was explained in a five-page bulletin to parents. 

3. A quiz program by pupils in history was presented for the Rotary 

Club. 

A teacher entertained the mothers once a month during the school 

year and had them observe their children in class. 

Weekly informal reports (on a postal card) were sent to parents 

regarding the progress of their child. 

A pamphlet was published after the opening of school answering 

parents’ questions. 

A teacher asked pupils at the end of each period, “What will you 

tell your parents that you learned in this class today?” 

A filmstrip which explained the teaching of reading was shown to 

arents. 

e mothers of new first-grade pupils were invited for one hour 
per day for two weeks to come to school and to watch their chil- 
dren’s progress. 

10. A kindergarten teacher sent a letter (in verse) home thanking the 
parents for “lending their child.” 
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The Curriculum and Public Relations 


Three studies were made of the role of the school program itself in pub- 
lic relations. Short (35) conducted a survey concerned with the extent 
and nature of city-planning education in the public schools. His sample 
consisted of 92 cities in the United States with populations of 100,000 or 
more (1940 census). He found that in 41 percent of the responding cities 
there were units, courses, or projects on city planning in the curriculum. 
The benefits of city-planning education cited were: (a) stimulates civic 
pride and greater interest in civic planning, (b) provides for active com- 
munity participation of youth, (c) stimulates unified effort of all city 
agencies, and (d) helps move teachers and pupils from study to action. 

A project was reported by Moore and Walker (27) in which students 
were concerned with community planning. After six years with the project, 
progress had been made. 


Stripling (37) reported an extensive project made possible by a grant 
from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. The project is concerned with the 
effect of local schools on the improvement of economic standards of cer- 
tain communities in Florida, Kentucky, and Vermont. The conclusions 
from the study indicate the potential influence which the school curriculum 
can have in public relations and upon the total life of the community. 


Parental Participation in the School Program 


Conner (6) reported a study in parental participation conducted in the 
public schools of San Diego, California. The study involved 2000 ele- 
mentary-school children and their parents in seven elementary schools in 
San Diego. An experimental and a control group with matched pairs of 
pupils were used. In the experimental schools, provision was made for 
parents to spend two hours a week at school. The parents spent one hour 
observing classroom procedures and one hour for discussions and plan- 
ning with the teacher and their children. The control group had no 
planned parental cooperation. On the basis of achievement tests given at 
the beginning of the 20-week experimental period and again at the close, 
it was found that the experimental group had made significantly greater 
gains in the achievement of regular subjectmatter. The experimental 
group consistently exceeded achievements of matched partners in the con- 
trol schools in other areas such as friendship status, attention, work habits 
and class participation. Another observation made from this study was 
that a great majority of the parents showed a willingness to cooperate. 


Cooperation with Lay Groups 


This topic deals with school cooperation with various lay organizations 
in the community. A study of community councils reported by Patterson 
(30) revealed that in cities of 10,000 to 50,000 population, 82 percent of 
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the councils had representatives from the public schools. It was found 
that the councils work on a number of problems related to public schools 
such as health, recreation, family and children, survey and fact-finding, 
guidance, mental hygiene, youth, activities, camp, education, welfare, and 
social service exchanges. It was also learned by a survey of the same 
councils that the consensus was that there should be representatives of 
both the faculty and the students on the council. 


A three-year-old program sponsored and encouraged by the Minnesota 
Youth Conservation Commission is reported by Mezirow (25) as being a 
new public agency assisting communities thruout the state to organize 
most effectively their resources and bring their sights to bear on problems 
of joint schoo] and community responsibility thru the organization of 
broadly representative community councils dedicated to the coordination, 
planning, and development of youth programs. Mezirow stated that this 
is a challenging and rewarding opportunity to advance the public-relations 
program and bring about a close school-community liaison. 


Elzay (13) compiled a list of questions asked by the citizens of his 
community during a building survey. All questions in this list were asked 
at least 10 times. This list indicated a wide variety of concern about the 
condition of the school. 

Ezell and O’Dell (14) found in a survey of administration practices in 
school-community recreation that no two such recreation programs were 
organized alike. They reported that there was no uniformity of thought 
on the problem of school-community administration of recreation and that 
there was a definite need for some standardization of the present practices. 

A textbook by Yeager (42) lists principles and procedures to be fol- 
lowed by schoolmen and lay organizations when working together for the 
good of the school. He says that a harmonious cooperation of the home, 
the school, and the community, whether as individuals, agencies, or institu- 
tions should be sought for the education and development of the child. 

A variety of public relations technics and principles are listed in the 


Twenty-Eighth Yearbook of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators (1). 


Citizens Advisory Committees 


One useful instrument in improving school-community relationships and 
in solving some of the school’s problems is the citizens advisory com- 
mittee. The practice of utilizing citizens advisory committees has been 
growing rapidly in recent years. 

Hull (21) stated that advisory committees exist in at least 22 states and 
most of their development has been in the last three years. Since this 
survey is over two years old it is reasonable to assume that the use of 
advisory committees is now more widespread. Hull also found that there 
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were two functional patterns of operation, the first being a short-term lay 
committee for a specific educational problem, and the second being a per- 
manent, self-perpetuating organization formed at the invitation of the 
board of education. The second type was recommended as the better for 
accomplishing the objectives of two-way public relations. It was found 
that 45 percent used the word committee in the official name of the or- 
ganization. Hull said that the function of these committees is to bring 
the products of community investigation, thinking, and planning to bear 
in the schoolboard’s policy-making problems. But the advisory committee 
is able only to recommend. The schoolboard is vested with the power of 
legislation. 

Hull, (20) in his second article based on his doctoral dissertation, said 
that it is necessary to have a truly representative cross-sectional member- 
ship. The greatest problem is to get proper representation from the lower 
economic levels. There should be a conscious effort not to limit the ad- 
visory group to a majority of business and professional people in the com- 
munity. It was found that 77 percent of the committees studied had a very 
wide cross-sectional membership. Two general methods of selecting mem- 
bers were indicated. About 48 percent of the schoolboards allowed parent 
organizations to elect or choose their own representatives. It was found 
that 27 percent of the committees had members appointed by the board of 
education. A third compromise plan was sometimes used where some 
members were elected by organizations and some were selected by the 
schoolboard. The study revealed that citizens advisory committees were 
in operation in all types of communities. 


Hull (19) also made a study of the size of the various advisory com- 
mittees. In general it was found that groups larger than 40 are not prac- 
tical and the trend is toward smaller groups. When 44 committees were 
studied for size it was found that 61 percent had less than 40 members. 
The oldest and smallest committee continued for 30 years with five mem- 
bers. The committee generally was comprised of 80 to 90 percent laymen 
and 10 to 20 percent professional educators. 

Hull (22) noted that the invitation to the citizens to become members of 
the advisory committee should come directly from the board of education. 

Sumption (39) discussed a type of organization which has proved suc- 
cessful in a number of communities. It is based on the interests and com- 
petencies of the individual members. Subcommittees of the group are 
formed in these areas: (a) community needs, (b) school curriculum, 
(c) school housing, and (d) school finance. The original group may 
consist of 20 to 30 members with each subcommittee having a membership 
of five to eight. The subcommittee chairmen, the general chairman, and 
the secretary are organized into an executive body for the entire advisory 
group. It is the duty of the executive body to act as a liaison group be- 
tween the schoolboard and the advisory committee. : 
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Hamlin (15) listed some successful procedures for organizing advisory 
councils and committees, They include: 


1. A general advisory council for the board of education with an asso- 
ciated advisory committee for each attendance unit and subcommit- 
tee for each division of each school is formed. 

2. Nominations for the council are made by a representative cross- 
section of the people the group is to serve. 

3. The administrator concerned chooses the required number from 
those nominated, making sure they are representative. 

4. The board of education gives final approval to the nominations and 
informs those who are chosen. 

5. The members are participants in some phase of the community edu- 
cation program. 

6. The members are not representatives of community groups, but are 
individuals working for the betterment of the schools. 

7. The advisory councils advise and inform the community and school 
people of mutual needs and resources. 


Hamlin’s book (16) is primarily concerned with the purposes and or- 
ganization of school-initiated citizens committees. He says, “One of the 
most significant avenues of citizen participation is the school-initiated 
citizens’ committees.” He thinks the movement for citizen participation is 
the most promising educational movement of the day. 

Toy (40) reported the pooling of case histories of successful citizens 
school improvement committees and finds three common characteristics: 
(a) These groups are all representative of the entire community. (b) They 
may remain independent, but they work closely with the existing school 
authorities. (c) They begin their jobs by looking for facts, by conducting 
objective surveys of their school systems, and then outline their program 
on the basis of these facts. 

Hand (17) reported a study which “seemed to demonstrate the useful- 
ness, if not the necessity of utilizing the local study approach as an in- 
strumentality in the engineering of curriculum development.” 

A booklet on vocational advisory committees (2) based on the proce- 
dures actually in use by over 80 vocational people who have been suc- 
cessful in working with advisory committees gives many suggestions to- 
ward a better working relationship between the schools and communities. 

One of the most extensive studies of advisory and study groups is the 
Connecticut Report (5) by the Governor’s Fact Finding Commission on 
Education. The Commission had a field representative to contact com- 
munities and help them start school-study groups. It published a service 
letter to inform the study group members of each other’s progress, and in 
addition, service conferences were held so that the delegates could meet 
for informal discussions. Statewide figures were compiled for the findings 
in the areas of building, curriculum, teaching personnel, administration, 
community background. guidance, recreation, health, and transportation. 
Of the groups which studied administration in their schools, 50 percent 
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dealt with the relation of the administration to the community. They 
found that superintendent-teacher-community relationships were often 
closer than board of education-community relationships. Community 
cooperation was generally forthcoming when boards asked for it, and 
when they asked for it in advance of completing their plans on the 
projects involved, this was particularly true. They found that publicity 
about board problems and plans was often inadequate. They recommended 
that more of the board’s meetings should be open meetings. It was also found 
that greater use of school facilities by the community would improve school- 
community relationships. Particular recommendations for improving 
school-community relationships were better information and publicity pro- 
grams sponsored by boards of education, including bulletins to parents, 
more detailed annual reports, periodic official school-parent conferences, 
explanations to parents of the curriculum and teaching methods. There 
should be more solicitation of the community viewpoint and experience 
by the boards of education on such issues as buildings, report cards, and 
others. There should be continuous joint evaluation of the school program 
by the community and school officials. Community use of school facilities 
and joint committees of school and lay people are helpful to administer 
such a program. 

From the above studies it seems reasonable to conclude that the citi- 
zens advisory committee is rapidly becoming a useful facility in the solv- 
ing of presentday school problems. There is complete agreement that the 
committees should be representative of the entire community. Member- 
ship in the central committee should not be too large. If more people 
wish to participate, sub-committees should be organized. Finally, the com- 
mittee should not be disbanded upon the solution of the original problem, 
but it should be a continuous organization working for the betterment 
of the schools. 


The School Survey 


At some time during the history of the school a need for a new building 
program will likely arise. It then becomes necessary to obtain the support 
of the taxpayers in the district. The purpose of the school building survey 
is not only to study the building needs but also to secure the support of 
these taxpayers. By involving members of the community in a study of 
school building needs it is possible to obtain a more accurate idea of the 
needs of the school and at the same time gain the support of the citizens 
in the community. This argument is substantiated by Hedlund (18). 

Sumption (38) outlined a program for a self-survey by the citizens, 
teachers, and students in the community. This outline presents in detail 
the steps involved in this type of survey. It is based on survey experiences 
in over 30 Midwestern communities. 

Cornell (8) discussed an approach to the formal outside school survey. 
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He said that a careful approach appeared to have promise in eliminating 
some of the causes for dissatisfaction with it. 

Mitchell (26) reported that the State Department of Education in 
Georgia had made available the assistance of a director of surveys and 
field services to organize and direct surveys. Slightly more than 10 per- 
cent of the school systems are directly affected by this program. He re- 
ported that in every case efforts had been made to secure wide lay par- 
ticipation from all parts of the community. 

There seems to be a close agreement on the areas to be studied in a 
school survey. Most findings show that the community background, the 
educational program, the present school plant, and financial condition of 
the district should be considered by the survey committee. The trend is to 
use a professional educator in the role of a consultant and allow the sur- 
vey committee to take the lead in the study. Recent experiences show that 
the citizens’ school survey is becoming an accepted and useful method for 
studying school building problems. 


Summary 


Recent studies indicate that the public-relations program of the public 
schools must be a two-way process. The older method of releasing infor- 
mation about the school for the absorption of the public is being replaced 
by the community participation method. When people in the community 
study school problems, they not only contribute valuable information and 
resources to the school, but they also gain a better understanding of the 
modern curriculum and teaching methods. Studies of citizens’ opinions 
reveal that most people are generally in favor of the modern methods of 
teaching and that the majority of the citizens in the community will co- 
operate with the school in planning for a better future. Existing public- 
relations programs, opinions of both school men and lay people, parental 
participation, and the cooperation of lay citizens committees present argu- 
ments in favor of increased public participation in school planning. 

Ramseyer (32) reported that a five-year project is now underway in a 
number of universities in various parts of the country. Members of this 
project are attempting to analyze current practices in school-community 
relationships, to assist educational leaders in studying their respective 
communities, to encourage experimental programs, to extend facilities for 
sharing ideas of educational leaders, and to provide means for broadening 
the experiences of prospective school administrators. The presence of this 
study and the findings of others seem to indicate increased interest in 
school-community cooperation. 
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CHAPTER VI 
School Plant 


JOHN H. HERRICK and MARION J. CONRAD 


Tie Education Index lists several hundred titles pertaining to school 
plant each year. The vast majority of these items cannot be classified as 
research in the sense of Webster’s definition of research as “critical and 
exhaustive investigation or experimentation having for its aim the dis- 
covery of new facts and their correct interpretation.” On the contrary, 
there is a predominance of items describing current practices in individual 
school systems or describing some particular solution to a problem. Usu- 
ally there is no indication of any reseerch basis for the article, even 
though the reader might suspect such a basis in a few instances. 


The authors of this review do not mean to imply that these nonresearch 
articles are of no value. On the contrary, they report in many cases what 
the practical schoolman, the architect, and the builder have learned on the 
job and are fundamentally sound and worth reporting in the literature. 
However, the fact that they are worthwhile does not make them research; 
research is not the only road to sound and useful knowledge. 


These nonresearch articles serve the useful purpose of disseminating 
ideas and stimulating thought. They could, with the proper degree of re- 
search sensitivity within the profession, provide the basis for many more 
significant and fundamental research studies than is now the case. 


General Publications 


The state departments of education in Alabama (1), Connecticut (14), 
New Jersey (43), North Carolina (44), and Ohio (45) published new or 
revised guides for the planning of schoo] plants. These are not essentially 
research publications, but they generally include the findings of research. 
Indiana University, among others, published reports of its annual school- 
building conference, which include much useful information on all aspects 
of the school-plant problem (32, 33). Keid (48) made a useful compila- 
tion of the articles on school buildings appearing in the Architectural 
Record during the 1940’s. 


Volume of Construction 


Cocking (12) reported that more than 5200 new educational buildings 
costing over $2 billion were erected in 1950 and that plans for 1951 in- 
cluded almost 7000 structures costing over $3 billion. The 1951 buildings 
provided facilities for 2.25 million students. 
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Hamon (24) estimated that enrolments in kindergarten thru Grade XII 
would increase by 1959-60 to a level of 10.5 million above 1946-47. Ap- 
proximately 500,000 additional classrooms will be needed because of 
enrolment increases, deferred construction, and changing educational pro- 
grams, including district reorganization. He estimated total costs for ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school construction at $15 billion and for college 
and university buildings at $5 billion. This total construction was esti- 
mated to require a total of 5 million man-years of work. 

One of the major studies in the school-plant field is the school facilities 
survey being conducted by the U. S. Office of Education under P. L. 815. 
This study is a series of state surveys coordinated at the national level by 
the U. S. Office of Education. The first phase includes an inventory of 
existing facilities, a determination of current needs for additional facilities. 
and an analysis of available state and local resources for meeting these 
needs. The second phase of the survey, which is yet to start, will be the 
development, state by state, of long-range master plans for programs of 
school-plant construction. 

The first progress report of the school facilities survey was published 
with summarized data relative to age and quality of existing buildings in 
25 states (56). 

Studies by Thompson (55) indicated that enrolments in state-supported 
colleges in Ohio would almost double by 1968 from a predicted low in 
1953. 

A difficult problem in estimating future needs is that of predicting 
enrolments. Procedures used for such predicting were described by 
Campbell (7), Herrick and Gottfried (27), Strevell (53), and Thompson 
(55). Larson and Strevell (37) compared the accuracy of the predictions 
made in surveys by different methods and found that no one method was 
clearly superior in terms of gross error but concluded that some basis of 
total population estimate should be a basic consideration in enrolment 
forecasting. They stressed the importance of continuous forecasting and 
pointed out the necessity for compiling accurate source data, since a great 
source of error in previous forecasts has been the unscientific methods of 
estimating required to establish basic information. 


The Planning Process 


The concept of cooperative participation in the educational planning of 
school buildings continues to occupy a prominent place in the literature. 
Bursch and Gibson (6) briefly traced the history of the movement, and 
Cocking (12) noted a great increase in the extent of such planning in 
1950. Flynn (22), in a study presumably limited to California, found 
that 79 percent of the schools had members of the instructional staff par- 
ticipate in building planning and 37 percent had members of the custodial 
staff take part. Seagers (50) described a planning study in which there 
was extensive lay participation, and on the basis of this study developed 
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five technics which he considered to be applicable in other situations. 
Punke (47) deplored the relatively minor role of educational philosophy 
in school-plant planning and attributed this to: (a) lack of agreement as 
to aims of the school, (b) the abstract terms in which educational aims are 
often stated, and (c) lack of concern of philosophers and curriculum 
makers for current problems of building design. While there continues to 
be widespread advocacy of cooperative planning of school plants and 
some research as to its extent and procedures, there is a lack of research 
as to the relative merits of this approach to the building planning prob- 
lem in comparison with other possible approaches. 


A questionnaire study by Lewis (39) indicated that college and uni- 
versity laboratories are usually planned with the assistance of depart- 
mental committees. These committees provide information relative to en- 
rolments in courses and make suggestions relative to service and equip- 
ment layouts. They have little to say about sites. 


Lambert (36) developed a table for determining the seating capacity of 
general-purpose classrooms in secondary schools and higher institutions. 
The table makes allowances for aisles, etc., and is limited in its applica- 
tion to rectangular rooms. There is no recognition of the fact that the 
usable capacity of the room may be limited by policies in regard to class 
size and methods of teaching, as well as by the physical dimensions. 


Champlin and Miles (9) set up standards for physical education and 
recreation facilities for secondary schools of various sizes. For this pur- 
pose they used a formula for determining the required number of teach- 
ing stations. The formula included 40 as the average class size and an 
allowance of 25 percent for scheduling difficulties. 

A more basic approach to the determination of number of teaching 
stations in all subject areas was made by Conrad (15), who found that a 
more appropriate allowance for scheduling difficulties could be made 
without the inclusion in the formula of a fixed correction factor. His major 
contribution, however, was the development of a technic for determining 
the operating capacity of a secondary-school building in terms of the 
school’s own educational program. 

Taylor (54) studied plans for California college buildings and found 
a range of 121 to 190 square feet of instructional space per student, with 
156 square feet as the average. 


Building Design and Materials 


Hook (29) analyzed 36 school projects submitted to the American 
Institute of Architects in competition for the annual merit award. He 
found practically all of them to be in a contemporary idiom and with 
their teaching units sized and arranged according to function. He noted 
an emphasis upon community use and found various types of multi- 
purpose rooms. . 
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Cocking and Hopper (13) studied 425 schoo] buildings erected since 
1945 in 47 states, which were selected by the state department of educa- 
tion as outstanding. They found a considerable range in size of site with 
8.7 acres as the elementary-school average and 18.1 acres as the secondary- 
school average. Full basements were found in only one-fourth of the 
cases. About three-fourths of the elementary schools and one-third of the 
secondary schools were of one-story design. In size, the elementary 
schools average 13 classrooms and the secondary schools had an average 
capacity of 726. 

Flynn (22) made an analysis of “innovations” in newer school build- 
ings, presumably in California, and by questionnaire checked the extent 
of approval of these features. Among the design features highly approved 
were single loaded corridors, square classrooms, nonloadbearing parti- 
tions, movable storage facilities, reversible boards, wardrobes in class- 
rooms, sinks and drinking fountains in classrooms, toilets in kindergarten 
rooms, intercommunication systems, provision for use of audio-visual 
aids in classrooms, perforated acoustical tile, and asphalt tile floors. 

Engelhardt (21) developed a table of working heights for use in design- 
ing elementary-school buildings in San Francisco. The study included 
measurement of the standing heights of 2560 pupils, It is not made clear 
how some of the recommended working heights were derived from the 
data on standing heights. 

Ehrenberg (20) focused attention on a design problem in reporting that 
550 out of 2607 school buildings were found to be in leaky condition. 
Remedial waterproofing applied to 142 buildings had to be repeated in 
80 cases. He advocated closer attention to the problem at the time of 
planning the buildings. 


Classrooms and Equipment 


Eckel (18) made an intensive study of typical classrooms in 60 of the 
buildings included in the earlier study by Cocking and Hopper (13). 
Among the features found in more than half the cases were unilateral 
lighting, more than two methods of glare control, acoustical ceilings, 
plaster walls, asphalt tile floors, rectangular shape, sinks, teachers’ closets, 
wardrobes in the room, green chalkboards, light finishes, and movable 
furniture. 

Many articles were found describing the desirable features of some 
particular type of classroom, as seen by some one person or small group, 
but the articles are not of research character. It would be an interesting 
research study to determine the common elements in the numerous articles 
of this type, as an indication of what features are deemed important by 
teachers in the special areas. 

Galloway (23) studied the uses actually made of an unassigned room 
in an elementary-school building and concluded that the program was 
enriched by the availability of this room. 
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Levin (38) published a brief historical résumé of developments in 
classroom seating since 1900. Detailed equipment lists were developed by 
Heil (26) for science, Bailey (4) for industria] arts, and Moench (41) for 
physical education, These should prove useful as checklists, but the equip- 
ment for a given school should, of course, be chosen in terms of that 
school’s program. 

Price (46) reported New York City’s plan for testing furniture and 
equipment but gave no results of the tests. 


Visual Environment 


During the period under review much was written in respect to visual 
environment, but most of it was in the form of further discussion of 
principles previously advanced by specialists. Architects and engineers 
are still seeking satisfactory ways of applying these principles (29). 

Vezey (57) established that under proper conditions small-scale models 
could be used to predetermine natural lighting performance of proposed 
buildings as well as to compare various architectural shapes with respect 
to natural lighting. 


While green chalkboard seems very popular (18), Kahler (34, 35) re- 
ported tests that indicate greater visibility with the darker shades of green. 
There were some who advocated a return to slate (42). Kahler’s study 
(34, 35) indicated that white chalk gives greater visibility on green board 
than does yellow chalk. 

Clingan (11) reported that eight years of experience with cold cathode 
lighting in Detroit had demonstrated that it is economical] to instal, oper- 
ate, and maintain, and that it provides superior distribution of light on 


both horizontal and vertical surfaces. He reported data to support his 
conclusions. 


Heating and Ventilating 


One of the significant and promising research undertakings in the school- 
plant field is at the Texas Engineering Experiment Station, where special- 
ists from several technical fields are collaborating on basic studies of 
schoo] design. Basic methodological studies established the feasibility of 
using models to predetermine the natural ventilation characteristics of a 
proposed building (51) and of using titanium tetrachloride for the meas- 
urement of air speeds (52). Building on these studies, they analyzed the 
general characteristics of natural ventilation and developed a step-by-step 
explanation of how to design a building for maximum natura] ventila- 
tion (8). They also studied the natural air flow thru conventional types 
of window openings (28). 


Schmidt (49) studied the heating and ventilating practices in school 
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buildings thruout the country as reflected in state codes and local regula- 
tions in the larger cities. 


Corey (17) in a very limited study found that heating with electricity 
at 1 cent per-kilowatt hour cost only half as much as heating with oil ' 
at 14 cents per gallon. 


Costs 


Trends in school building costs were reported in the various construc- 
tion cost indexes. The one published by Clark (10) is most readily avail- 
able to educators. According to Clark the index rose from approximately 
190 in August 1950, to 200.7 in January 1952. 


Cocking and Hopper (13) found that the average cost of 425 outstand- 
ing school buildings constructed in 47 states between 1945 and 1951 was 
$886 per pupil for elementary-school buildings and $1097 per pupil for 
high-school buildings. 

In an attempt to find a more defensible basis for cost comparisons, a 
committee of the California Council of Architects proposed the square 
foot as the unit and specified the items of cost and area to be included in 
the calculations (2). A study in the Architectural Record (3) analyzed 
cost data for 10 New England school buildings to determine the effect of 
different quality factors. While this study was not definitive, it is judged 
to be indicative of the type of analysis that must be used to supplement 
unit costs based on square feet, cubic feet, or number of pupils. 

The search for a low-cost building continues. Harriman (25) after 
extensive study concluded that for Maine a one-story building would be 
cheaper to erect, heat, and clean. A hope of lower costs thru building 
code revision prevails (5), and modernization of old buildings is fre- 
quently considered (30, 31, 40). 


Bibliographies 


Cooper and Hansen (16) prepared a brief annotated bibliography and 
Eckel (19) published an extensive and well selected bibliography with 
annotations. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Preparation of School Administrators 
DAN H. COOPER 


Tue topic treated in this chapter has not been the subject of sufficient 
research to warrant inclusion in earlier issues of the REview. However, 
there has been a crescendo of interest during recent years in problems 
relating to the preparation of school administrators. Two occurrences 
probably account for this increase in interest. One is the formation and 
program of the National Conference of Professors of Educational Ad- 
ministration, which began its annual week-long workshops in 1947. The 
publications of this organization, both theoretical and factual, are now 
extensive (19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24). The other force contributing to inter- 
est in the subject has been the launching in 1950 of the Cooperative Pro- 
gram in Educational Administration, a project to improve the professional 
preparation of school administrators, financed by generous grants from 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation to several universities in the nation (33). 
Some significant research and other publications have already been 
stimulated by the Kellogg grants, but the large outpouring of reports 
which the grants are expected to encourage will not occur until the re- 
search centers have had more time to develop their materials. At least 
one of the university centers has anticipated the interest in forthcoming 
publications by a booklet describing the research which is in progress 
(35). 

At this stage it is impossible to present much more than a progress 
report on work relating to the preparation of school administrators, for 
intensive labor is only beginning in this field. Nevertheless, this is an 
appropriate time to pick up the threads of work on the subject and to 
sketch major lines of endeavor. 


The Status of Educational Leadership 


During the present period of intensive professional self-consciousness 
regarding educational leadership, much effort has necessarily been devoted 
to the compiling of data about the exact status of educational leadership 
in the nation. The most comprehensive of these status studies was a 
questionnaire survey, sponsored by the American Association of School 
Administrators (1), which drew responses from 1586 city school super- 
intendents and from 1560 “rural superintendents of schools.” Age, pro- 
fessional experience, college preparation, economic status, contractual 
status, work schedules, professional aids on the job, and community status 
were reported. 

Comparisons of the urban with the rural superintendents indicated 
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the slightly more favorable qualifications and rewards which are asso- 
ciated with the superintendency in larger communities. Comparisons of 
the status of superintendents as found in 1950 with the status.of super- 
intendents as reported for 1931 and for 1921 in earlier yearbooks of this 
Association showed marked gains in the qualifications of these top school 
leaders; but gains in economic status, job security, and tenure were less 
evident over the 30-year period, especially for rural administrators. 

Similar studies of the status of educational leadership have been made 
for state school officers (2, 14); for county superintendents of schools 
(26) ; and for elementary-school principals (25). 

A number of studies have been reported on the tenure or turnover of 
school administrators. Hill (13) and Moore (17) reported successive 
studies showing high turnover among the superintendents of large city 
school systems. Cramer (9) and Davis (11) have reported on turnover 
in the superintendency for two widely separated states, Oregon and Iowa. 
The study by Davis examined long-term trends in tenure in relation to 
economic changes. He found, in addition to a steady decrease in turnover 
over a 45-year period, that turnover decreased during depression periods. 
Davis (10) also reported a study showing the exceptionally high turn- 
over of superintendents in small school districts. Mosier and Baker (18) 
have reported briefly on an extensive study of turnover in 12 Middlewest 
states. The facts from all of these studies are significant, as they indicate 
the demand which should be met by preservice preparation programs. 
Also, the studies have generally revealed or implied that the circumstances 
which consistently produce excessively high turnover among school ad- 
ministrators are frequently unwholesome and in need of change. 


Conditions Affecting Educational Leadership 


Because the development of distinguished leadership for the nation’s 
schools depends in part upon the conditions which surround and impinge 
upon administrative posts in schools, the objective study of these sur- 
rounding conditions has been undertaken. Research along this line is 
difficult to keep in focus, because many aspects of education or of life 
itself contribute something, either favorably or adversely, to school ad- 
ministration. In general, as the research studies move away from status 
factors which are personally identified with school administrators (such 
as salary, and tenure) to factors affecting administrators impersonally, 
the relevance of the research for the purpose of this review depends on 
the interpretations placed on the findings by the research workers. 

It is clear that administrative work is affected not only by the direct 
personal advantages and disadvantages associated with an administrative 
job, but also by seemingly unrelated features such as the ability and 
willingness of communities to provide financial support for schools, the . 
pattern of schoo! district organization, the quality of schoolboard mem- 
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bers, the condition of school buildings, and the attitudes of teachers and 
other employees. Consequently, much research which was not originally 
intended to throw light on career service in school administration is now 
being re-examined to this end; and new research in a variety of fields is 
being undertaken in the name of “preparation of school administrators.” 

Only as research analyses relate the wider range of studies directly 
to the development of school administrators will it be possible to harness 
the diversity of studies to the development of educational leadership. A 
chapter of the 1952 Yearbook of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators (1) entitled “Blocks to Leadership,” is a good example of 
the type of analysis which is needed. This chapter discussed the conflict- 
ing social pressures within which the school superintendent must work, 
giving particular attention to recent attacks and counterattacks which 
have developed around the public-school system. The personal implica- 
tions, for superintendents, of the legal, financial, and organizational de- 
ficiencies which plague school districts were recounted, along with the 
more direct circumstances of salary, work schedule, retirement, and the 
like which characterize the status of the superintendent of schools. Posi- 
tive forces affecting the superintendency were also reviewed. 


Among the studies which treat conditions which are especially close 
to the school administrator, if not a part of his personal status, was one 
which summarized the legislative enactments, state certification provisions, 
and court decisions involving superintendents (27); and another which 
reported the organizational relationships between top executive officers in 
large city school systems (28). Poulter (31) described an evaluation of 
recent legislation affecting the county superintendent in Iowa, indicating 
that appointment by a county board of education is more effective than 
political elections in attracting competent county school administrators. 


The Characteristics and Processes of Leadership 


A few workers have tackled the fundamental problems of leadership 
as they relate to schools. If the characteristics and processes of leader- 
ship could be identified, either in general or specifically for education, 
the task of preparing leaders would be much more clearly charted. 

The February 1952, issue of the Review or EpucaTionaL RESEARCH 
has cited many of the studies from disciplines other than education which 
are relevant to leadership in education. The chapter by Charters (8) on 
“The School as a Social System” is particularly useful. The references 
reported in the earlier issue will not be repeated here. 

Democracy as the touchstone of leadership has been proposed most 
recently by a group of writers working under the editorial direction of 
Campbell (7). The chapter by Beegle and Loomis (3) is especially good, 
reviewing studies of sociometric and class structure to which leadership 
must adapt itself. Rokeach (32) prepared an equally helpful chapter 
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on the nature of personality differences between “authoritarian” and 
“democratic” individuals. He concluded that the research leaves “no room 
for doubt” about the merit of democratic methods “in furthering the edu- 
cational process.” 

Other students have considered both the sociological and the psycholo- 
gical roles of the educational leader. Valenti (36) constructed an “atti- 
tude questionnaire” to be used in measuring the viewpoints of educational 
leaders on interpersonal relationships along a four-point scale which 
ranges roughly from authoritarian to democratic. He reported that “the 


instrument could, to a great extent, reveal individual differences in atti- 
tude scores.” 


Lee (16) has taken a different approach to the study of educational 
leadership. His dissertation is a detailed case study of how an outstand- 


ing superintendent of schools functioned during 18 years of service in 
two different cities. 


The Development of Institutional Programs 


The particular object of most of the research on school administrators 
during recent years has been to secure an improvement of institutional 
programs for the preservice and inservice preparation of administrators. 
Much of the research has dealt directly with institutional programs. 

The Department of Elementary School Principals of the National Edu- 
cation Association (25) summarized the characteristics of 72 teachers 
college and university programs of preparation for elementary-school 
principals. The National Conference of Professors of Educational Ad- 
ministration (22), in one of its publications, reported the findings of a 
more intensive survey of all features of college and university programs 
for the preparation of school administrators. Findings were reported 
regarding institutional philosophy, offerings, student and faculty person- 
nel, institutional organization, and institutional evaluation. Spectacular 
differences in quality of program, and in type of program at any given 
level of quality, were revealed. A group working in the National Con- 
ference (24) has been engaged in the preparation of a self-evaluation 
instrument for institutions as an initial phase of the study of quality in 
institutional programs. 


Several workers have attempted to design graduate curriculum from 
objective evidence for the preparation of school administrators. Schwartz 
(34) drew conclusions about the nature of the graduate curriculum from 
his study of the time devoted to various professional duties by secondary- 
school principals and by superintendents of schools. Heagerty (12) col- 
lected data on both the activities and the opinions of school superintend- 
ents as a basis for curriculum recommendations. Overby (30) recom- 
mended a preparation program for rural-school administrators on the - 
basis of (a) the writings of specialists, (b) an evaluation by administrators 
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of professional courses completed, (c) the distribution of working time 
reported by practicing administrators, and (d) current problems reported 
by administrators. 

Lawson (15) and Browne (5) conducted research studies on specialized 
aspects of curriculum building for school administration. Lawson’s dis- 
sertation is an investigation of the training needs of administrators in 
charge of the business affairs of schools. He used a diary technic for 
collecting data about the activities in which he engaged as assistant super- 
intendent in charge of business. His findings indicated a need for train- 
ing in conference and interview technics, and the use of the telephone, in 
addition to the more usual courses. Browne devised a course, stressing the 
use of the psychodrama with 40 problems frequently encountered by 
elementary-school principals, for developing “competency in the handling 
of people.” 

Special features of institutional programs have gained their share of 
scholarly attention. Wheaton (37) studied the status of internship in 
institutional programs for the preparation of school administrators. 
Newell (29) prepared a handbook for the development of internship 
programs. Butzbach (6) proposed a plan for internship for school ad- 
ministrators, following a study of the literature on internship programs in 
teacher training, vocational guidance, medicine, law, public service, busi- 
ness, and library administration; and Bradfield (4), tackled the difficult 
problem of predicting the success of graduate students of school adminis- 
tration. Her study was limited to predicting the successful completion of 


the graduate training program, which is a first step toward predicting 
success on the job. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


State Governments and Education 


FRANCIS S. CHASE and ROBERT E. SWEITZER 


Major emphasis in recent studies of the relationship of state govern- 
ments to education has been on evaluation of the organization, functions, 
and performance of state educational agencies. These studies usually have 
been designed to provide a basis for improving the value of services, the 
quality of leadership, and the efficiency of operation. 

A large number of the evaluative studies were in the nature of more 
or less comprehensive surveys of the state educational agencies within 
a single state. Typically, these surveys were conducted under the auspices 
of a commission (usually appointed or authorized by the legislature) with 
the assistance of a professional survey staff. Within the past three years 
such surveys have been completed in Arizona, Connecticut, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New York, Oregon, and Texas. These rather comprehensive 
surveys of the organization, functions, and operations of the chief educa- 
tional agencies within a single state were complemented by several doc- 
toral theses devoted to evaluation of some particular agency or problem. 

Another group of studies were essentially comparative examinations 
on a national scale of structure, functions, or operations of state educa- 
tional agencies. These broad descriptive studies also were complemented 
by a few doctoral theses which attempted to probe more deeply into some 
particular aspect of state responsibility for education. 

Finally there was a group of studies dealing in various ways with 
relationships or functioning of state educational agencies. 

In the following sections of this chapter, studies will be discussed in 
terms of their conclusions and recommendations concerning intergovern- 
mental relations, the state board of education, the state department of 
education, and the chief state school officer. 


Intergovernmental Relationships in Education 


Morlan (25) studied national-state, state-local, national-local, inter- 
state, and interlocal educational relationships as they appeared in the 
state of Minnesota. He reported that nearly 95 percent of the local school 
officials surveyed felt that their relationships with the state department 
of education were either excellent or good. He also found the standing 
of the U. S. Office of Education extremely high with state education offi- 
cials. Morlan concluded that all three levels of government are exhibit- 
ing a very real interest in educational provisions and that the .relation- 


ships among national, state, and local educational agencies are relatively 
harmonious. 
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The State Board of Education 


The chief responsibility of a state board of education is to develop 
major policies for all publicly-supported educational programs of the 
state as indicated in state constitutions and/or statutes and to see that such 
policies are followed. In carrying out this responsibility, it is important 
that the state board of education cooperate with other educational and 
governmental agencies. 


A high level of financial support makes possible but does not assure 
an effective educational program. For example, in Connecticut (10, 11, 
12, 13, 40) a comprehensive survey indicated that in spite of a high 
financial ability to support education there was need for greater coordina- 
tion of effort, more attention to the purposes and problems of education 
than to administrative minutiae and closer relationship with citizens. It 
was recommended that the state board of education be made responsible 
for all public-supported educational agencies, bringing about a substan- 
tial measure of unification and coordination thru a natural process of 
development and evolution. To provide for coordination a liaison com- 
mittee should be formed and officially recognized as a staff liaison group 
between the state board of education and the Board of Trustees of the 
University of Connecticut. 


In Michigan (16) another study recommended the unification of the 
state educational program by abolishing the state board of libraries, the 
teacher tenure commission, the state board of vocational education, and 
the county normal schoolboards and having their functions absorbed by 
the state board of education. To carry out this responsibility, the study 
group recommended that the state board of education be enlarged to eight 
members to be appointed by the governor for overlapping terms of eight 
years, one member to be appointed each year. 

The comprehensive Holy survey (17, 29, 30) of the Oregon educa- 
tional program resulted in recommendations to recodify the school laws, 
to reorganize the state board of education, and to provide coordination 
between it and the state board of higher education. The study group also 
recommended that the positions and duties of the personnel of the state 
department of education, including the state superintendent, be filled and 
established by the board rather than by the legislature. 

Coordination of state-supported institutions of higher learning in Min- 
nesota (33), the Minnesota Efficiency in Government Commission re- 
ported, would be facilitated by abolishing the Teachers College Board and 
transferring teachers colleges to the University of Minnesota under the 
president. 

In New York State, the Temporary Commission on Coordination of 
State Activities (28) made extensive recommendations concerning the 
Board of Regents as a result of a study between 1947 and 1951. Recom- 
mendations included an increase in the number of regents-at-large; reduc- 
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tion of term of office to 10 years; limitation of the number of members 
having affiliation with any one political party; creation of new position of 
executive assistant to the commissioner for Regent Affairs to act as secre- 
tary to the Board of Regents and act as liaison between the commissioner 
and the Board of Regents; reduction of number of standing committees 
to three (planning and administration, higher and professional education, 
and elementary and secondary education) to correspond with the major 
divisions of the department of education; focus upon educational plan- 
ning and policy decisions and more delegation of routine and recurring 


tasks; and consideration of less frequent meetings with more time spent 
on preparation for meetings. 


Swalls (35, 36) made an evaluation of the Indiana State Board of 
Education and its functions in terms of criteria based on literature in 
the field concerning the composition, organization, operation, and func- 
tions of the board between 1852 and 1948. He discovered that the Indiana 
State Board of Education adequately met six of the criteria, met six of 
them partially, met two to a small extent, and failed to meet 13 of the 
criteria. 

Studies of state boards of education were made in Arizona (3) and 
Texas (38) concerning their chief functions and membership, and the 
coordination of educational services thru a central educational governing 
board. Some critical strengths and weaknesses of state boards of educa- 
tion were pointed out by Prince (32) as revealed by a critical study. 


A national survey of the status and legal powers of state boards of 
education was made by Keesecker (19). He concluded that both practice 
and experience tended to favor a governing board whose major responsi- 
bility was determining general policies and major administrative actions 
which were in conformity with education laws. In light of this survey, 
Keesecker indicated the following as recent trends concerning state boards 
of education: (a) an increase in legislative activity affecting the composi- 
tion and organization of state boards of education; (b) restriction of 
state contro! over education by the governor by removing him from state 
boards of education and eliminating his appointive power over members 
of state boards of education; (c) abolition of constitutionally created ex 
officio state boards and removal of all ex officio members of state boards 
of education; (d) removal of professional educators from membership 
on state boards of education; (e) an increase in the number of members 
on state boards of education; (f) the selection of members by popular 
vote or by schoolboard conventions, altho the latter takes place in only 
two states; and (g) a broadening of the scope and functions of state 
boards of education, especially in regard to their legislative and policy- 
making responsibility. 

A recent study by the Council of State Governments of higher educa- 
tion in 48 states (14) revealed that in most states the legislatures, gov- 
ernors, central state administrative agencies, and institutional governing 
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boards participated in making decisions affecting higher education. The 
various state administrative agencies which performed special functions 
in regard to the administration of all state programs did not have the 
special knowledge, competence, and pattern of organization required for 
participation in making decisions affecting higher education. The fact 
that most boards governed only one or a few institutions rather than all 
state institutions of higher education and did not focus attention on the 
over-all, statewide problems relating to higher education, indicated a great 
need for the official establishment of various types of coordinating 
mechanisms, rather than present voluntary efforts, in order to bring about 
statewide coordination of higher education. 


The State Department of Education 


Conclusions of studies of state departments of education indicate the 
importance of reorganizing, clarifying major functions, providing for 
increased participation, and clarifying responsibilities in order to improve 
the working relationships which are necessary for carrying out an effective 
state educational program. This implies a need for more positive leader- 
ship on the state level in planning, stimulating, and guiding the educa- 
tional developments within a state. 

Several years of study by the National Council of Chief State School 
Officers (26) resulted in fundamental policy statements regarding desir- 
able policies, organization, functions, programs, and administrative rela- 
tionships of federal, state, and local educational agencies. These state- 
ments provide suggestions for the improvement of educational leadership 
at the state level. 

The broad functions being exercised by state departments of educa- 
tion (5) may be classified under three major categories: leadership, 
regulatory, and operational. Leadership functions include planning, re- 
search, advising and consulting, coordination, and public relations. Regu- 
latory functions are performed for the protection of lives and health, 
safety and economy of educational funds, efficiency in management, scope 
and quality of instructional programs, and providing for an educated citi- 
zenry. Operational functions include the operation of schools which 
provide instruction on the elementary, secondary, and college levels; 
classes in citizenship, adult education, and trades; cultural and educa- 
tional institutions or programs such as libraries, museums, and film 
libraries directed to the public at large; and programs of services to 
individuals such as vocational rehabilitation, teacher placement, and 
teacher retirement. 

There appears to be a desirable trend toward research and the stimula- 
tion of increased participation in the study of problems by state depart- 
ments of education. Out of the 47 state departments that replied to a 
small-scale independent survey (18), approximately one-half of the state 
departments reported that they maintained organized research sections, 60 
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full-time professional people being employed in these 24 separately organ- 
ized units. A critical study by Chiara (9) of the state departments of edu- 
cation in 39 states in curriculum development in 1948-49 revealed a need 
for state departments to (a) take leadership in helping identify and 
resolve problems and issues confronting education so as to facilitate cur- 
riculum development, (b) encourage and promote planned programs of 
parent education, (c) assist local school districts to take full advantage 
of available professional services offered within the state, (d) act as a 
coordinating agency for curriculum development, and (e) maintain active 
bureaus of research and make the results of studies available. 

The Division of Research of the Texas State Teachers Association (38) 
reported a summary of factual data and opinions of persons experienced 
in the field of schoo] administration concerning the duties, functions, and 
powers of state departments of education and of the relationships between 
the state superintendent and the state department of education. A sur- 
vey of the 48 state departments of education (4) for the period July 
1, 1948, to June 30, 1949, reported the relative amounts of staff time 
devoted by each state department to 33 areas of service. MacLearie (21) 
made an analysis of the chief functions and administrative responsibilities 
of various state educational agencies in dealing cooperatively with ex- 
ceptional children. 

A study in Arizona (3) revealed the need for reorganization of the 
state department of education to correct the lack of coordination among 
its various divisions and to centralize responsibility for fiscal and per- 
sonnel matters in the superintendent of public instruction. The Connecti- 
cut studies (10, 11, 12, 13, 40) revealed that 50 percent of the time of 
the state department of education was devoted to vocational rehabilitation, 
vocational education, and veterans’ education. A structural reorganization 
of the department was recommended to provide extended services in 
needed areas, to increase the pooling of resources, to eliminate unneces- 
sary duplication of service, and to provide for democratic administration, 
staff advisory participation, and effective coordination. The study com- 
mission also recommended an extension of interdepartmental relationships 
between the state department of education and other departments and 
agencies of the state government and a greatly strengthened public in- 
formation program to inform citizens of the department’s work and 
services. A study was recommended to discover which educational activi- 
ties of local schools could best be guided by consultant services offered 
by the department of education and which activities could be carried out 
by the department thru more thoro evaluation, regulation, and super- 
vision of school activities. The department made extensive use of com- 
munity study groups in identifying problems and in improving school- 
community relations (11). 

The staff report to the Michigan Joint Legislative Committee on Reor- 
ganization of State Government (16) recommended an organization of. 
the department of education on functional lines rather than around per- 
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sonalities, and a reduction in the number of official committees on which 
the state department must serve. 

The Holy study in Oregon (17, 29, 30) revealed a sound organization 
of the state department of education but recommended that state schools 
for the deaf and blind be placed under the department, that a supervisor 
for adult education be added to the staff, and that school buses be bought 
at quantity discounts thru the state purchasing agent. The need for giving 
the state department of education legal status in the law was pointed out 
as was the need for increased unification of the state system of education. 
In addition, it was recommended that the department continue its efforts 
to reduce the high turnover in the teaching profession in Oregon and that 
the state department of vocational education be evaluated by the state 
department of education. Changes based on these recommendations have 
already been made (31). 

A study in Minnesota (33) revealed that the chief weaknesses of the 
state department of education were dispersion of responsibility, incom- 
plete use of state department of education as a central planning and 
coordinating agency, and competition for educational funds before the 
state legislature. The study group recommended that the state department 
of education be assigned focal responsibility for all elementary and sec- 
ondary education functions at the state level and assist other state depart- 
ments and agencies concerning their educational activities. 

Kirksey (20) conducted a study to describe the leadership role of the 
' Tennessee State Department of Education, to analyze the aims sought, 
and to identify tangible results. Study of all laws passed by the General 
Assembly, all extant communications of the state department of education, 
and all extant regulations approved by the department regarding the de- 
velopment of secondary education in Tennessee between 1891 and 1950 
revealed that the major efforts of the department had been spent along 
two lines of endeavor; to cause lay and professional individuals to desire 
better schools; and to help lay and professional individuals to find ways 
of getting better schools. 

A study by Franseth (15) of the effectiveness of Georgia’s program for 
educating supervisors revealed that children of Grades V, VI, and VII 
whose teachers had received supervision were more competent in certain 
fundamentals of democratic citizenship, reading comprehension, work 
study, language, and arithmetic skills than the equivalent groups who 
were unsupervised. Thurston (39) stressed the need for regional accredit- 
ing agencies and state departments of education to give attention to issues 
involving the breadth and quality of school programs when dealing with 
matters of community education. Malone (22) analyzed the role and 
functions played by the Ohio State Department of Education in the 
preparation of teachers, and Albright (1) evaluated the organization and 
operations of the Tennessee State Department of Education. 

The National Council of Chief State School Officers published The 
State Department of Education (27), a report of guiding principles 
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regarding the legal status, functions, and organization of service areas of 
state departments of education. More than 50 individuals—study com- 
mission members, department of education representatives, and consultants 
—actively participated at three national workshops in the preparation of 
this report. 

The Midwest Administration Center of the Cooperative Program in Edu- 
cational Administration completed a pioneer research study of the con- 
sultant services rendered by state departments of education to local 
schools (34). Thru interviews with 241 consultants in 12 Midwestern 
state departments of education, information was obtained and analyzed 
concerning consultants’ professional background, functions, objectives, 
and activities; the problems on which they worked; the problems they 
faced in attempting to attain their objectives; and the procedures they 
employed. The study revealed that: (a) there was wide variation in the 
emphasis placed by state departments of education on the various activi- 
ties of consultants; (b) interpersonal ane group relations were a primary 
influence in determining the effectiveness of consultant services; (c) there 
was a lack of coordination of the consultant services rendered by state 
departments of education and colleges and universities; and (d) with the 
exception of the desire for more funds and staff members, staff members 
were generally satisfied with the organization and operation of the state 
department of education. A planned extension of this study is an investi- 


gation of the appraisal of such consultant services by local school ad- 
ministrative units. 


The Chief State School Officer 


Studies of the chief state school officer were aimed primarily at dis- 
covering and making recommendations for improving his functions, re- 
sponsibilities, relationships with the state board of education, and his 
selection. An extensive summary of the superintendency on all levels 
was presented in the Thirtieth Yearbook of the American Association of 
School Administrators (2). 

The Connecticut study (10, 11, 12, 13, 40) indicated that it is the 
responsibility of the commissioner of education and his staff to raise 
questions concerning policy, to propose policy, and to help develop regu- 
lations even tho the state board of education should be primarily responsi- 
ble for enacting top level policy in the form of regulations. It was recom- 
mended that the commissioner of education and his staff be delegated 
the responsibility and authority to administer the regulations of the board 
and to formulate the rules for putting such regulations into effect. 

A study in Michigan (16) recommended abolishing the office of super- 
intendent of public instruction and making provision for a state com- 
missioner of education who would act as secretary to the state board of 
education who would no longer be an ex officio member on other boards. | 
A study commission in New York (28) proposed that there be no civil 
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service tenure in any office of the department of education on or above 
the level of assistant commissioner, that these individuals be appointed by 
the Commissioner and be removable at his pleasure. In Oregon the Holy 
study (17) recommended that the popular election of the superintendent 
of public instruction be discontinued and that in the future he be ap- 
pointed by the state board of education. 

A study in Texas (38) investigated the desirable relationship between a 
governing board and its executive officer and applied the resulting criteria 
to the commissioner of education. The supervisory duties of the com- 
missioner of education of Texas with the 519-member staff of the Texas 
Educational Agency occupy the greatest part of his time (37). 

A survey by Keesecker (19) indicated that the salaries of chief state 
school officers were very low in comparison with the salaries of city 
school superintendents. Selection of chief state school officers was by 
popular vote, appointment by the state board of education, and appoint- 
ment by the governor. Terms of office varied but it was generally felt 
that they should be long enough to permit the person to demonstrate his 
fitness for the office, a four-year term being desirable with the possibility 
of tenure, based upon mutual agreement of the chief state school officer 
and the appointing body, after this period. Qualifications for the office of 
chief state school officer were mainly restricted to age and residence with 
one-third of the states having minimum educational requirements. 


Miscellaneous Studies 


Miller (24) obtained a comprehensive picture of the provisions set by 
law or by state administrative authorization for the promotion and imple- 
mentation of public-school programs of adult education. The study 
revealed that there was no systematic pattern in legislative and adminis- 
trative provisions for adult education except in general vocational educa- 
-tion and general rehabilitation services for adults. Developments during 
the past 20 years indicated that 17 states made marked or continuing 
progress in providing for adult education, 15 states made moderate 
progress, and 16 states made little or no progress. 

Bratton’s study (8) to determine the extent and nature of all state- 
wide education measures involving the initiation or referendum indicated 
that the use of direct educational legislation on a national scale had not 
been extensive, revolutionary, or reactionary. 

Masters’ study (23) of the council as a social instrument was aimed at 
discovering the factors affecting the behavior of 24 state community 
health service project councils created under the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion Project on Community Health Councils between 1942 and 1949. 
Nineteen factors were discovered to have the greatest influence upon the 
development of these councils, the factors being divided into four major 
categories: (a) human influences, (b) structural influences, (c) functional 
influences, and (d) time-fact influences. The study indicated that the 
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most effective planning was done in the program aspects of the work and 
that more effective planning was needed in the organization and adminis- 
trative processes. Factors showing the greatest influence and significance 
clustered around the category of human influence. 


Beach (6, 7) made a collection of selected references regarding the 
structure, functions, financing, and personnel of the state departments of 
education which is useful as a guide to source materials on these topics. 


Conclusions 


It is apparent that research in the general field of state governments 
and education tends to follow familiar patterns. For the most part it 
represents a description of arrangements, a cataloging of functions and 
services, or an appraisal in terms of criteria derived from educational 
literature. There is little in the nature of rigorous testing of theoretical 
hypotheses or objective measurement of the effects of given policies and 
services. 


The research has contributed substantially toward: (a) classification of 
the functions of state educational agencies; (b) examination of organiza- 
tional structure in terms of functions and in terms of such criteria as 
unity of control, coordination, and efficiency of operation; and (c) evalua- 
tion of policies and procedures in terms of their effects upon relationships 
with local educational agencies and upon the achievement of stated func- 
tions. 


The studies both reveal and encourage increasing emphasis upon the 
functions of leadership and stimulation in contrast to the regulatory 
function of state educational agencies. They likewise indicate, and give 
momentum to, a trend toward coordination of the activities of policy- 
making agencies and a closer structural relationship of such agencies as 
state boards, the chief state school officers, and state departments of edu- 
cation. They are significant for their contribution to the spread of tested 
and promising practices. 


There is a need for more fundamental evaluation of functions and 
relationships and more rigorous testing of arrangements in terms of their 
effects. Beyond this there still lies a fertile field for the development and 
testing of new hypotheses which may lead to concepts more productive 
of educational improvement than those now underlying practice and 
research in educational administration. 
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CHAPTER IX 


District Organization 


M. L. CUSHMAN 


Mosr state legislatures have delegated the major portion of the day-by- 
day operation of schools to local school districts. And most states have 
also delegated to the people in these districts the responsibility for the 
reorganization of such districts, since modern social and economic changes 
have made that structure increasingly obsolete. Research on the problem 
has been accumulating much more rapidly in recent years. 

For several years Chambers (12) has reviewed a number of court 
cases involving school district reorganization and called upon state legisla- 
tures to accept their responsibilities as law-makers. This was in substance 
the recommendation of the Indiana survey (30) in its attempt to overcome 
the inadequacies of Indiana’s township system. Research and recom- 
mendations in the last three years have continued to move the process of 
school district reorganization stateward. 


Progress in School District Reorganization 


The need for school district reorganization and the progress made to 
meet that need have received continuing emphasis. Dawson (23) com- 
piled figures to show that there were 84,468 districts in 1950. Data as- 
sembled by McIntyre (40) showed a total of 72,637 school districts in 
1951. In spite of this progress, however, the magnitude of the reorganiza- 
tion yet to be accomplished is tremendously significant. A study made by 
the Council of State Governments (18) showed that only 3.6 percent of 
school districts in the United States in 1947-48 employed 40 teachers or 
more and that 70.3 percent employed nine teachers or fewer. Nearly 
two-thirds of the districts operated elementary schools only, in a day 
when a 12-grade education, at least, is considered the end of “the common 
school.” Fine (25) also showed the size of the problem in a survey 
which showed that altho the number of one-room schools had been re- 
duced from 200,000 to 70,000 in 30 years, there were still 1,500,000 
children in them. Fine also pointed out that of the 24,000 high schools 
in the country nearly 4000 had fewer than 50 pupils and 9000 had fewer 
than 100 pupils. Reorganization of districts to secure larger schools than 
these was recommended as a first step in the improvement of educational 
opportunities for rural pupils. Gaumnitz and Blose (26) also documented 
the slow but steady demise of the one-room school. 

Reports of progress and studies of successes and failures have come 
from a number of states. The original California law expired in 1949, 
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the state commission went out of existence and the program was assumed 
by the state board of education. The California Commission explained its 
accomplishments and problems in two reports (10, 11) and showed the 
lessons to be learned from the Washington State experience in a third (9). 
Burrup (5) studied the Idaho reorganization problem to determine its 
characteristics, its progress, its problems, and ways of increasing its 
effectiveness. Reorganization was stimulated in this state by a mandatory 
law that became operative if locally initiated reorganization failed to 
make progress. MclIntyre’s data for Illinois (40) showed that the number 
of districts in that state had been reduced from 11,955 in 1944-45 to 3658 
by October 1, 1951. Iowa made little progress largely because of insuffi- 
cient information for the public, varying tax levies, absence of sufficient 
state financial support and fear of loss of the local high school, accord- 
ing to Ahrenholtz (1). Engum (24) reported steady but slow progress 
in Minnesota. Missouri seemed to be close on the heels of Illinois in 
terms of total progress with 340 new districts in the state and a reduc- 
tion of the over-all total from 8429 on July 1, 1948, to 4780 on Decem- 
ber 1, 1951. Litle (36) and McCullough (39) made studies of the 
problem of small high-school consolidation in Missouri. The North 
Dakota Schoo! District Reorganization Committee indicated adverse finan- 
cial factors as the major explanation for slow progress in that state. The 
Nebraska State Committee for the Reorganization of School Districts (47) 
reported little progress as Nebraska supplanted Illinois as the state with 
the most schoo! districts. State committees in the Midwest generally report 
financial obstacles and local pride as the major obstacles to any accelera- 
tion of the rate of progress. 


McIntyre summarized the progress in all 48 states in 1950 (40, 41) and 
again in 1952 (42,43). The former study showed that since 1940 approxi- 
mately half the states had undertaken district improvement programs 
aimed generally at local permissive establishment of community unit dis- 
tricts. The process was effective in some states, almost nonoperative in 
others. The 1952 report showed that major problems in redistricting 
were found in the areas of finance and extreme localism. Redistricting in 
rapidly growing suburban areas was also a difficult problem. There is 
generally little research in this field. Research is also needed to determine 
why some states make progress and others do not. Why, for example, 
does Iowa make so little progress when Missouri and IIlinois are moving 
rapidly? 

The operation of the district when formed is now of concern in Illinois. 
Some facets of this problem were explored by Hamlin and Sumption (28). 


Factors Affecting the Process of Reorganization 


More attention was given by research workers to the factors that facili- 
tate and the factors that impede school district reorganization in the last: 
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three years than in any comparable period reported in previous issues of 
the Review or EpucationaL Researcu. Social and economic charac- 
teristics of rural education generally are receiving increased attention. 
Butterworth and Dawson (8) have assembled considerable data showing 
the socio-economic background for education in rural communities and 
the implications which these data have for education and school district 
reorganization. Henderson (29) showed that there was some relation- 
ship between the character and number of Nebraska school districts and 
such ecological factors as geology, climate, and the spatial distribution 
of cultural phenomena. School districts have developed by accident and 
not by design. Shannon (55, 56) has called attention to the community 
as the local unit pointing out that the local district should be large enough, 
yet small enough, a town and country combination, and should have 
flexibility and simplicity. Lindstrom (35) indicated that the greatest 
danger in the reorganization movement was the trend to sacrifice neigh- 
borhood and community values in the attempt to get districts large enough 
to be efficient. However, studies by Cunningham (19) and Puttman (52) 
showed that nearly all of the 41 small town communities in Iowa which 
discontinued their high schools had no greater, or less, socioeconomic 
decline after closing their high schools than before. 


Some pivotal problems in the reorganization process were presented by 
Butterworth (7) who summarized some current research on them. These 
included a definition of the educational program, enrolment required, 
determination of sociological boundaries, use of citizens committees, de- 
termination of costs, and correction for sparsity. Lobaugh (37) and the 
Conference of Deans of Education in Ohio recommended survey proce- 
dures and the standards for reorganized districts of the National Commis- 
sion on School District Reorganization which were reviewed by Cooper 
(14) and Johns and Morphet (32) in previous issues of the Review. 
Noting the closed school, nonresident tuition movement the conference of 
deans (48) pointed out that “school districts which operate no schools do 
not need a local board of education to establish policies for the schools 
they don’t have or to select the teachers they don’t hire.” 


Legislation is also either a facilitating or impeding factor in school 
district reorganization. Morphet classified legislation for the process as 
hindering, countenancing, facilitating, encouraging, requiring, and actu- 
ally reorganizing. Smith (57) analyzed district reorganization laws in the 48 
states and set forth the major characteristics of the needed legislation. 

Pearson (49) described certain factors opposing reorganization, fear of 
increased taxation and loss of local control being the major ones with 
general public misunderstanding of the complex nature of the problem 
also looming large. Sumption (59) has pointed out certain facilitating 
factors in a review of the movement in Illinois. Most important of these 
were research by the University of Illinois, an evaluation and professional 
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planning service by the university, and assurance of success of the new 
districts by professional assistance to their operating personnel. 

In a searching and comprehensive study King (33) found from a re- 
view of research in the field and a study of the successes and failures 
among the states that there were 1] factors which facilitated school dis- 
trict reorganization and 20 factors, many of them opposites of the former, 
of course, which seriously impeded the process. An analysis of the Kansas 
experience by field survey and questionnaires, and interviews with county 
superintendents and county committee men in Kansas disclosed a total of 
50 factors which affect school district reorganization. The extent of the 
influence of these factors affecting the process in Kansas was made from 
the judgment of the persons most closely associated with the process. The 
most influential impeding factors pertained to transportation, localism, 
fear of loss of control, and failure of the people to understand the pur- 
poses and complexity of reorganization. Diversity of wealth and taxes 
among the districts ranked well down the list. The most influential facili- 
tating factors pertained to lay leadership, easy and simple procedures, 
closed schoo] attendance patterns, better financing and better education in 
enlarged schoo! districts, professional leadership, and stimulative financ- 
ing. Extent of influence was measured by comparisons between successful 
and unsuccessful counties in the program. The more important of King’s 
conclusions were that reorganization procedure was only a component of, 
and not synonymous with the total reorganization process, that psycho- 
logical factors were so strong they may block more reasonable factors, that 
positive financial stimulants are needed, that lay leadership and profes- 
sional guidance at both state and local levels are essential, that greater 
emphasis should be placed upon educating the public, and that the prob- 
lem is so important and the need so critical that the democratic process 
for effectuating reorganization must be greatly accelerated. 


Relationship Between Size and Efficiency 


There are no more frequently or easily demonstrated facts in American 
education than that small districts have small schools and small schools 
have meager programs of education. Arrangement of any state’s schools 
and school districts in order of size would show that programs become 
more adequate as school size increases. Research has added little to the 
understanding of this phenomenon in the last three years but has clarified 
some facets of the relationship. Weber (61) showed that school districts 
in communities of less than 2500 population had meager educational pro- 
grams. Nearly half the school districts of Connecticut were forced to 
send their children to high schools over which they had no control. 
Weber showed that if all districts met the standards recommended by 
most authorities, Connecticut school districts could be reduced from 171 
to 80. The study by Thorpe (60) also concluded that quality of schools 
varied directly with their size but that there were extensive opportunities. 
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for improvement that were possible in most districts without appreciable 
increase in cost. In a somewhat similar study Nebelsick (46) scored 
schools on a 713-item checklist and concluded that there was a direct 
positive relationship between school size and educational programs. 
Recommended minimum size for high schools was 200 pupils. 


Butterworth (6) raised the question of effect of size of districts on the 
efficiency and cost of pupil transportation. It is not yet known whether 
the local community unit or the county intermediate unit should manage 
school bus transportation even tho the crude evidence of the moment 
weighs favorably on the side of the larger unit. 


County units or large multi-community units need not lose the values 
of local initiative and adaptability, according to Pierce (50). It is neces- 
sary for educational leadership to redefine its function and provide for 
internal democratic relationships. 


Woodham’s (63) study showed the complex interrelationships between 
size of school on the one hand and both adequacy of program and per- 
capita costs on the other. Woodham developed a measure of the cost per 
pupil per unit of educational opportunity and showed that this measure 
did not level off until the schools reached a membership of 500, implying 
that school district reorganization is more likely to produce adequacy 
of program than additional expenditures in schools smaller than 500 
pupils. States that are genuinely interested in equalization of educational 
opportunity must exert at least as much effort on the reorganization 
process as they are currently giving to the financing of education. The 
study by King (33) made the same implication. 


Relationship Between Finance and Reorganization 


Since Johns and Morphet (32) reviewed the research on this problem 
only a few additional studies have been made. A good summary of the 
complex relationships between finance and reorganization has been made 
by McLure (44). Morphet and Lindman (38) have urged states to con- 
sider carefully the effect of all state aid legislation and appropriations 
upon the district structure as they modify current finance programs, as 
did the Committee on Tax Education and School Finance of the National 
Education Association (45). Specific effects of finance on reorganization 
were shown in studies by Arnold, Castetter, and Stinner (2) in Pennsy]- 
vania, where finance structure shaped the proposed district structure, and 
by Severson (54) in Iowa, where it was demonstrated that closing small 
high schools on a tuition basis saved money. 

The study by Cornell, and others (17) in Illinois showed clearly that 
reorganization depends upon proper financing and financing depends 
upon proper district structure. Adequate local district structure makes 
simpler the state’s job of financial equalization and also requires a 
smaller state total to effect a given degree of equalization. This study 
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demonstrates that reorganization alone does not accomplish the improve- 
ments in educational opportunity usually claimed for it. A technic was 
used to estimate costs, after reorganization, of school plant and transporta- 
tion which must be provided to obtain larger attendance units and the 
educational advantages which they offer. 

The study by Reed (53) showed that the financial factors potentially 
most capable of stimulating school district reorganization were general 
aid, equalization aid, payment of transportation, tuition procedures, capi- 
tal outlay, and disposition of assets and liabilities. Reed concluded that 
at least four, any four, of these six factors must give positive encouragement 
before the state’s reorganization program moves forward. Burke (4) indi- 
cated that the real key to effective local school district reorganization 
was control of the tax rate. 


Chisholm and Cushman (13) reviewed more than 100 studies and 
reports covering the last 30 years and dealing with relationship between 
finance and schoo] district reorganization. They concluded, among other 
things, that per-capita cost of education and quality of education were 
generally unsatisfactory in attendance units having fewer than 200 
elementary-school pupils and 250 to 300 high-school pupils, that the 
administrative unit should have not fewer than 40 teachers, that the state 
and local finance program was probably the most powerful factor in en- 
couraging or discouraging local school district reorganization, and that 
the states must give proper consideration to both finance and school dis- 
trict reorganization if they are to achieve equalization of educational 
opportunity and equalization in the financial support of education. 


Types of Districts Emerging 


As Butterworth (7) indicated, two types of local districts are emerg- 
ing, the county unit and the community unit, with some multi-community 
type of intermediate district for the community unit states. Shannon (55) 
indicated that if local community unit reorganization were adequate there 
would be no need for intermediate units. Cushman and Cooper (21), 
however, pointed out that past experience indicated that where local com- 
munities become school districts some form of an intermediate district 
would be needed to perform certain services for local districts for which 
these were too small and the state too large or too remote. Dawson (22) 
listed the services needed by the local unit from the intermediate district. 
Cushman (20) listed some of the characteristics of an ideal school district 
and indicated that most communities were too small to provide both local 
and intermediate district services. That the intermediate district, currently 
the county, is strengthening its position is evident from reports by Poulter 


(51) and Stoops (58). Butterworth and Dawson (8) also substantiated 
this view. 
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Assistanee for Lay Citizens 


Research has shown that when the state depends upon local citizens to 
reorganize their school districts they must be given vast quantities of 
information and professional assistance. Hence, there has appeared in 
recent years much material designed for that purpose. Beem (3) demon- 
strated how the local campaign should be conducted by educating lay 
leaders, using citizens advisory committees, and providing materials on 
the state and local situation. Such popularized data for citizens have been 
developed by Cooper (15), for general use; by the Wisconsin State De- 
partment of Public Instruction (62), and by Kreitlow (34) also for Wis- 
consin; by Grim (27) for Michigan; and by the Iowa Department of 
Public Instruction (31) for that state. 


Research Needed 


Not all the answers to the school district reorganization problem are 
yet known. Research still very much needed has been described by 
Cooper, and others (16). 


In spite of the problems research workers raise, however, there is still 
so much known that one is forced to wonder, along with Chambers (12), 
Chisholm and Cushman (13), Fine (25), King (33), and the deans of 
education in Ohio (48), if the crying need of the hour is not some com- 
mon sense application in terms of legislation of what is already known. 
There were 11 doctoral dissertations quoted in this report and one’s 
general impression is that it ought not to take the American people, if 
properly led by the education profession, another 50 years to do a job 
that should have been completed 30 years ago. 
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CHAPTER X 


The Federal Government and Education 
HOLLIS P. ALLEN and CARL E. DEISENROTH 


Rertecrinc both the increasing general concern for public education 
thruout the country and the activities of the Hoover Commission, the 
years since 1948 have evidenced an upswing of thought and action with 
respect to the federal role in American education. The great increase 
in the impacts of federal activities on education and a prophecy for a 
further increase in federal-state relationships were treated by Cocking 
(14). Past research and discussion have resulted in the enactment of some 
few new federal policies into law, and 1952 finds the Congress confronted 
with a rash of additional proposals. Former difficulties in tracing the 
maze of federal activities in education have been somewhat resolved due 
to a rather general acceptance of a definition, which was initiated in a 
study prepared for the Hoover Commission (2), of what such activities 
are. This definition was accepted in principle by Quattlebaum (45) and 
others, and was used by the U. S. Office of Education (29) in listing 
federal educational activities. With the awareness of the fact that these 
federal activities are farflung thruout governmental agencies, there has 
been a spirited renewal of proposals concerning basic federal policy. 
These have dealt with the roles of both the national government and the 
U. S. Office of Education and with the internal and external organization 
of this latter agency within the total framework of government. Con- 
tinued efforts toward general federal aid have produced no results in 
legislation. The year 1952 finds us with much more factual information 
regarding federal educational activities and programs than has previously 
been available; however most of the major policy decisions regarding 
these broad areas have not been made. 


Federal Educational Activities 


A careful check of all departments of the national government for the 
fiscal year 1949 disclosed some 200 separate and distinct educational 
programs, about half of which involved the regular elementary, secondary, 
and higher institutions of the land (2). For these activities it was esti- 
mated that some $3,400,000,000 were available (2). Subsequently the 
U. S. Office of Education found that federal funds actually expended for 
educational purposes in that year were $3,686,294,000 (29). Quattle- 
baum estimated a comparable figure for 1950 (45). Breakdowns of these 
sums by program and responsible agency have been made in the sources 
cited. Only 1 percent of these funds were under the jurisdiction of the 
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U. S. Office of Education, the remainder being spread widely over the large 
majority of the noneducational agencies of the government (2). Roesch 
(49) found that most of these programs were used to implement the par- 
ticular activities of federal agencies, and that their general effect upon 
public education was a strictly secondary consideration. Blauch (9) sum- 
marized the historical development of many of these programs. Allen (2) 
has cautioned that the majority of these activities do not fulfil the purpose 
of federal aid to education. The American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators (6) pointed out that a real federal policy cannot be attained 
when there is “such wide dispersion of activities in education among 
dozens of different agencies,” each of which differs in administration, 
policy, and procedure from every other. 


One hopeful sign in the general picture of agencies working at cross 
purposes and in confusion was the passage of the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1949 which became P. L. 507, May 10, 1950. The 
integration which might be accomplished by such a law in the field of 
federal research was indicated by Fletcher (19). The passage in 1950 of 
P. L. 815 and P. L. 874 for educational assistance to federally impacted 
areas further exemplified the placing of responsibility upon the U. S. 
Office of Education for activities previously uncoordinated in noneduca- 
tional agencies. The operation of the new laws was described by the 
U. S. Office of Education (61) in the first annual report of receipts and 
disbursements thus authorized. 


Trends 


Military and defense considerations have been a major determinant 
in federal educational trends during recent years. Immediate impacts 
were pointed out by Smith (52) in such specifics as teacher salaries, build- 
ing materials, draft deferments, and vocational training. Long-range 
considerations were treated by the American Council on Education (8) in 
a report of a national conference of university and college administrators, 
government and military officials, and representatives of national organiza- 
tions. The general principle of universal military training was accepted 
by the Congress in P. L. 61, 1951. By 1952 the impact of veterans’ educa- 
tion upon our schools and colleges had been reduced, at least for the 
moment. In reviewing the effect of governmental activities influencing 
the curriculum during World War II, Lee (33) found no major undesir- 
able effects, but warned that federal domination of education could be 
prevented only by an alert Congress and a vigilant public. That depres- 
sion and war brought about a realization of services educational institu- 
tions can make in the national interest in times of crisis was emphasized 
by Allen (2). This viewpoint was further treated by Garber (25). The 
startling and unpredicted increase in the school population, as substantiated 
by the 1950 census, was discussed by Booker (10) ; and Quattlebaum (46) - 
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outlined the federal concern for problems involved. Evidences of this con- 
cern were the 43 bills, analyzed by Hamon (28), which were introduced in 
the Eighty-First Congress to authorize federal assistance for school construc- 
tion. The obvious need for both national and state action was emphasized by 
figures prepared by Exton (18), comparing present school building capacity 
with estimated population growth thru 1958. Exton further stated that 
no currently proposed legislation even began to meet the crisis. 


A further important trend may be noted in the increased quality and 
quantity of publications of the U. S. Office of Education. Listed in each 
U. S. Office of Education annual report are publications dealing with 
statistical and descriptive materials of help to states in strengthening 
their educational programs. The position of the national administration 
has become increasingly clear-cut, as evidenced in presidential messages 
and reports to the Congress (51). Garber (26) noted the increasing num- 
ber of subtle controls exercised thru federal courts in matters educational. 
Collier and George (15) concluded that “dictatorial control by the states 
over education has been broken by the Supreme Court,” without destroy- 
ing the reasonable and legitimate power of the states to develop educa- 
tional policy. 


Federal Educational Organization 


In 1950 the Public Administration Service completed a survey of the 
internal organization of the U. S. Office of Education and concluded (44) 
that while the activities of the Office were generally useful, they were 
“not sharply focused on the purposes and responsibilities which belong 
peculiarly to the Office.” In effect the survey suggested that the U. S. 
Office of Education decide what it can and should do, and then reorganize 
in the direction of increased flexibility. The specific steps taken in 1951 
to accomplish these recommendations were detailed in the annual report 
of the U. S. Office of Education (62). Prior organization and activities 
of the Office were examined in the task force report (2). 


Recent years have seen considerable controversy over the position of 
the U. S. Office of Education in the governmental structure. The task force 
in education recommended that the U. S. Office of Education be an inde- 
pendent agency under a national board of education (2). The Hoover 
Commission itself avoided major policy considerations and endorsed the 
status quo, retention of the Office within the Federal Security Agency ex- 
panded to departmental status (60). A careful examination of the con- 
trasting recommendations of the Hoover Commission and those of its 
educational task force, with a restatement of certain basic principles, has 
been made by Robb (48). Allen (3) furnished further documentation on 
this point. Allen and Patterson (5) indicated special implications for 
higher education. Additional evidence on the issues involved was pre- 
sented by Fuller and Allen (24). Fuller and Pollock debated the central 
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disagreements for the American Association of University Women (7). 
In 1949 Congressional hearings were held on Reorganization Plan No. 1 
of that year, which would have created a national department of welfare, 
including in its structure the U. S. Office of Education and involving trans- 
fer of the functions of the commissioner of education to the secretary. 
The plan was disapproved primarily due to the testimony of organizational 
representatives of education and medicine who detailed the consequences 
of loss of autonomy in their respective fields (57). Reorganization Plan 


' No. 27, in 1950, attempted to meet these objections by retaining the inde- 
_ pendent statutory authority of the Public Health Service and the U. S. 
_ Office of Education (58). This plan was likewise disapproved. 


Brown (11) posed two basic questions related to this problem: (a) What 


| should be the status of the U. S. Office of Education in the hierarchy of 


the federal government? (b) To what extent should federal educational 
activities become centralized in, or coordinated thru, the Office? He 
further gave a history of governmental activities and proposals regarding 
reorganization and a history of similar activities on the part of the 
American Council on Education. A panel headed by Reeves presented 
various points of view about organization of educational activities at the 


_ federal level (47). Fuller (21) suggested that the National Science 


Acad 








Foundation Law, including a nonpartisan national board, was “almost 
exactly what we need for education.” After pointing out the administrative 
difficulties of operating within the Federal Security Agency framework, 
Norton (40) argued for the consistency of boards of education at all 
levels, including the national, and the necessity for independence of our 
national educational agency. Studebaker (56) has suggested a method for 
the election of this national schoolboard. An organization chart of a 
board proposal, as introduced by Senator Wayne Morse in the Eighty- 
First Congress, was put forth by Fuller (23). Typical of the attitudes of 
professional educational organizations in supporting such proposals was 
that of the American Association of School Administrators (6). 


General Federal Aid to Education 


An historical treatment by Lee (34) indicated that the current issues 
regarding federal aid to education have long been with us. Factual back- 
ground indicating need for federal aid based upon school population, 
wealth, effort, and professional personnel, by states, was accumulated by 
the National Education Association (38). Altho Stanley (54) believed 
that federal aid could be taken out of the arena of controversy thru con- 
structive discussion by all interested parties, the contrasting attitudes of 
such men within the profession as Spalding (53) and Morphet (37) sug- 
gest difficulties in the accomplishment of this goal. The central factor in 
the whole discussion of this problem involves federal “control,” a word 
becoming so emotionally charged as to lose its rational meaning. Lee (35) ~ 
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believed that by avoiding certain central issues thru compromise we 
“sacrifice professional soundness to political expediency.” 

Basic arguments for general federal aid were presented by Rozzell (50), 
and refutations of 13 common arguments against federal aid were sug. 
gested by the National Education Association (32). The NEA also listed 
organizations supporting the general proposition of federal aid (30). 
Brownell (12), Fuller (22) and a Phi Delta Kappa national commission 
(43) were concerned with basic principles which would permit federal 
aid without federal domination. Extreme skepticism for the possibility of 
such aid without crippling regimentation was expressed by Geigle (27) 
and Diekhoff (17). From outside the educational profession Pace (42) 
made a plea for national support of comprehensive programs in the field 
of education to replace the present characteristically splintered activities. 
He urged a deeper consideration of how the federal role might best 
strengthen “the foundations of our American Society.” 


Federal-State Relations 


Weakness at the state level is an open invitation for federal domina- 
tion in education and other important fields, according to Stevenson (55). 
The U. S. Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government (59) outlined our history of federal-state relations, conclud- 
ing that we have developed a cooperative system which partially displaces 
the concept of distinct dual sovereignty. This organization further pre- 
sented a history of such cooperation thru grants-in-aid (16), with the hope 
expressed that it might be possible to simplify and improve both the 
financial and administrative policies involved. The need to develop policy 
which will insure that federal activities support and strengthen state re- 
sponsibility for education has been treated by Norton (41), Fuller (20, 
22), Pace (42), and Allen (1, 2). The last analyzed the effects of federal 
activities on education in states, raising a number of questions (2). The same 
author, with Davies (4), related the problem to higher institutions. Further 
issues and sources in this field were explored by Burke and Morphet (13). 
The specific problem of the fiscal impact of federal lands on the support 
of education in the 11 western states has been investigated by a committee 
of the National Education Association (39). Morlan (36) outlined inter- 
governmental relations in education as observed in the state of Minnesota, 
pointing out that certain attitudes of educators are not unlike those of 
members of other special interest groups seeking unusual privilege. He 
asked for clarification, sanity, and recognition of the fact that “all three 
levels of the federal government [local, state, and national] have an im- 
portant part to play” in education. Allen (1) stated that “these govern- 
mental units and the professional leadership in each must be a team” to 
provide support, direction, and services which will make each community 
more sufficient in serving the real and vital educational needs of its citi- 
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zens. In our solutions of the problems involved we must get close to the 
roots of democracy, or we shall be confronted by many dangers. 


Unresolved Issues and Needed Research 


Virtually every issue discussed in this chapter, or referred to by the 
authors cited, is unresolved. However, research during the past three 
years has given us more areas of agreement, and in continued research 
lies the hope for the major policy decisions which must precede the 
development of sounder programs and more effective administrative rela- 
tionships. Quattlebaum (45) summarized 19 educational issues which faced 
the Eighty-Second Congress, and the National Education Association (31) 
stated 12 major legislative policies with regard to those issues. Each unre- 
solved issue categorically defines an area of needed research. The answers 
to the following questions possess essential urgency if we would move 
toward solutions of the policy problems which now vex us: 


1. What is the relationship between the specificity of federal grants 
to states and the degree of supervisory or other controls which accompany 
them ? 

2. In established cooperative programs do or should supervisory con- 
trols of the national government tend to increase, decrease, or remain 
static with the passage of time? 

3. What is the history of national independent agencies and boards 
with respect to “nonpartisanship” and effectiveness ? 

4. Which patterns of intergovernmental relationships have tended to 
strengthen, and which have tended to weaken subordinate governmental 
units ? 

5. In the light of the ta public interest, what criteria should be 
applied to determine the allocation of educational programs and responsi- 
bilities to the various agencies of the national government and/or to 
levels of our federal system? 


The solution of such problems as these will require a much closer 
association than has previously obtained between educators and special- 
ists in allied disciplines. Fundamental to forward progress are a further 
clarification of the role of education in the fulfilment of the aspirations 
of the American people and a sharper definition of the functions of each 
governmental level with respect thereto. These vitally important decisions 
must be based on careful studies of all the facts and implications involved. 
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CHAPTER XI 
Higher Education 


NORMAN BURNS 


Methodology in the Study of Higher Educational Administration 


Iw tHe study of the problems of administration in higher education, as 
in other areas of research, the investigator must strive for as complete 
objectivity as is possible. In the successfu! adaptation of the scientific 
method to the study of social problems lies the hope for a more adequate 
understanding of the various aspects of the social scene. However, so 
great is our devotion to the scientific method that we sometimes incline 
toward the extreme position that nothing other than the assemblage of 
facts and figures can be dignified by the name “research.” 

The trouble with so narrow a conception of research is that very often 
the things that can be enumerated or counted are not very important. We 
can count students, courses, faculty members, and books; we can com- 
pute average teaching loads, unit expenditures, laboratory and classroom 
space per student; and we can enumerate the duties of the academic dean 
on the basis of an analysis of the activities of a large number of deans. 
But the results of such studies—and there are many of them on the shelves 
of our graduate school libraries—advance us but little in our search for 
the solution to fundamental problems. In fact, in their preoccupation with 
what is, and their avoidance, in the interest of objectivity, of any refer- 
ence to possible differences between what is and what should be, such 
studies may actually retard progress in administration. They convey the 
impression that the average situation is the desirable situation. 

Many of the problems in administration do not lend themselves to 
experimental study with the use of the controls essential to this type of 
research. If, therefore, we are to attack such problems, our concept of 
research must be broad enough to include careful observation by skilled 
and experienced observers, and logical analysis. These are the only means 
open to us, at least at the present time, for the study of many of the most 
important aspects of administrative organization and process. 

In the study of administration of higher education one of the unfortu- 
nate results of the attempt to be wholly “scientific,” to deal only with 
those things which are tangible and hence can be enumerated or counted, 
is the overemphasis on administrative structure to the neglect of the 
administrative processes. With the perceptiveness of a great poet, Pope 
once said, 


“For forms of government let fools contest; 
Whate’er is best administer’d is best.” 


Tho most students of administration of higher education would feel 
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that the case against “form of government” is here somewhat overstated, 
they are, nonetheless, coming more and more to recognize that adminis- 
trative structure is by no means the sole determinant, and perhaps not 
even the most important determinant, of administrative effectiveness. 
Many of the studies of administration in higher education—and this in- 
cludes most of the surveys of higher educational institutions and systems— 
give most of their attention to the organization chart, the lines of authority, 
and the duties of the several groups and individuals involved in the 
administrative hierarchy. Clarity and consistency in such matters are 
certainly important characteristics of a well-run institution, but they do 
not assure the accomplishment of the aims of the organization. They deal 
with the structure of the administrative organization but do not take into 
account such elements of the administrative process as leadership, plan- 
ning, coordination, and delegation thru which the administrative arrange- 
ments are worked out. 

We may take as an example the failure of research to deal adequately 
with leadership, one of the most crucial elements in the administrative 
process. We know very little about how good leadership can be provided. 
Job analysis, a tool commonly employed in studying the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of administrative officers, is objective enough but gives us 
little help in solving the problem. It tells us what administrators do; it 
tells us nothing about what they should do and how they can best do what 
they should be doing. McGrath (5), in writing about the office of the 
academic dean, made this point well. He found in the analyses made of 
the duties of the dean, not a guide for the assignment of duties to a dean, 
but what he believed to be clear evidence that much of the work of the 
dean is unimportant; that the dean so depletes his energies in the perform- 
ance of trivial tasks that he cannot be what he should be—‘“the leader of 
the academic community over which he presides.” 

We do find in the literature authoritative statements as to what the 
responsibilities of leadership should be, coupled with exhortation that the 
kind of people who can shoulder these responsibilities be found and ade- 
quately prepared, and that proper conditions for their effective function- 
ing be established. McGrath, for example, set forth his conception of the 
proper responsibilities and the necessary qualifications of the academic 
dean. What we do not find in the literature, and what is badly needed, is 
evidence of well-conceived experimentation looking toward the creation of 
conditions under which the administrative officer can best function in the role 
of leadership. Neither do we find much evidence that the agencies 
charged with the responsibility for preparing administrators have set forth 
clearly the objectives of their training programs and have devised educa- 
tional experiences appropriate to these objectives. In this connection the 
Cooperative Program in Educational Administration should make an im- 
portant contribution. The findings of this group of studies, concerned 
with administration at the secondary-school level, should be relevant to 
the field of higher education. 
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The Finance of Higher Education 


Most American educators are today agreed on at least the broad out- 
lines of the frame of reference to be used in analyzing the financial situa- 
tion in higher education. The basic premise on which there is general 
agreement is that equality of educational opportunity is essential to the 
collective functioning of a democratic society. But at the level of sec- 
ondary premises—those which have to do with such matters as the means 
by which equality of opportunity is to be achieved—educators are far 
from agreement. 


One popularly held point of view is that expressed by the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education (6, 7). The Commission’s premises 
were that the social need demands an expansion of higher educational 
opportunities far beyond those now available, and that the provision of 
these opportunities is a matter of grave national concern. It implicitly 
made the assumption that matters of national concern are best met by 
action of the national government in cooperation with other agencies; 
hence its conclusion that the federal government must play an important 
and continuing role in the financing of higher education. 

Hungate (4), in his comprehensive study of the finance of higher 
education, took much the same position, tho he stated his premises some- 
what more explicitly. He asserted that prior to World War I our method 
of financing higher education (the major burden carried by the student 
and his parents) was consistent with the philosophy of individualism to 
which we as a people subscribed at that time. Today we no longer look 
upon higher education primarily as personal capital; rather, we now 
think mainly in terms of the social value, yet the pattern of finance has 
remained essentially unchanged. 

Hungate took the position that the financing of the higher education 
of the future must be mainly a public responsibility. Private philanthropy 
will serve to support pioneering in both public and private institutions. 
It will continue to maintain a few strong teaching and research centers 
which will be instrumental in setting high standards for the public institu- 
tions, but the part played by private philanthropy in maintaining higher 
education on a broad scale will be of diminishing importance. 

In Hungate’s view, higher education is the business of all the people, 
and, this being the case, government, acting in the interest of all the 
people, must accept the responsibility for higher education. Here again 
is an expression of the point of view that matters of social concern must 
be cared for thru government action. 

Both Hungate and the President’s Commission made important use of 
the scientific method in assembling and analyzing in detail data on trends 
in income and expenditures. For example, from objective analysis of 
financial data Hungate observed that support from philanthropy has been 
of decreasing importance in meeting the total cost of higher education; 
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that endowment is concentrated in a relatively small number of institu- 
tions; that in grants and bequests the individual of small means is replac- 
ing the wealthy donor; that there are important differences in level of 
support on a geographic basis; that higher institutions under church and 
local control have a lower level of support than those under state control, 
which, in turn, are at a lower level than private institutions under inde- 
pendent control. 

This analysis of financial data, and that of the President’s Commission 
as well, are wholly objective and in accord with the scientific method. 
However, the analyses of the data do not necessarily lead to the conclu- 
sion that we must look to government, and particularly the federal gov- 
ernment, for a large measure of the support of higher education. Changes 
in social, economic, or political conditions could bring about a change 
in trends. What has been true in the past and what is true now with 
regard to the sources of support of higher education need not be true in 
the future. The analyses of the data lead only to the remedy proposed 
if the data are interpreted in the light of the premises from which these 
authors start. These premises are a matter of belief; they do not them- 
selves emerge from scientific study. There is nothing wrong with this 
since one’s beliefs cannot be subject to proof. However, as research 
studies, these documents are open to the criticism that the distinction 
between the beliefs of the authors and the data was not as sharply 
drawn as might be desirable. The result of this is that the solution pro- 
posed seems to follow inevitably from the data presented when, in fact, 
it does not. 

The important part played by the assumptions one makes in determin- 
ing the nature of one’s solution to a problem is clearly demonstrated by 
referring to the solufions proposed for the problem of financing of higher 
education by those who oppose federal government subsidy. For example, 
Wriston (12), one of the bitter opponents of federal aid, would probably 
not have raised serious question as to the accuracy of the financial data 
assembled by Hungate or the President’s Commission. These would seem 
to be matters of fact. He agreed that higher education is, and, unless 
something is done, will continue to be, inadequately supported. He agreed 
that higher institutions cannot look to tuition and fees for the larger 
support that is needed. But he was as positive in his statement that 
private sources can, if they will, provide the necessary funds as those who 
advocate federal subsidy are positive that private sources cannot be ex- 
pected to provide the funds. The difference in the solution proposed 
stems not from the data, but from a difference in faith or belief. 

The Commission on Financing Higher Education (1) took a position 
comparable to Wriston’s position. It expressed the belief that higher edu- 
cation needs a larger measure of support than it is now receiving. It 
expressed the belief that the nation will see to it that the additional funds 
will be made available, either thru private giving or thru government 
support. The Commission stated its preference for the former method. 
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It stated its belief that the strength of our higher education derives from 
diversity and competition among institutions. It expressed the conviction 
that institutional diversity and freedom will inevitably suffer seriously 
under a program of federal support even tho the program be administered 
in an enlightened fashion and with the best interests of the people at 
heart. It observed that income from endowment and from gifts from 
alumni and others are substantial but are not sufficient in amount to meet 
the needs of higher education. The additional funds can and should be 
supplied by business concerns. 

The Commission’s statement, and, therefore, its conclusions appear to 
differ from those of the President’s Commission in at least two important 
respects. First, the Commission on Financing Higher Education clearly 
did not contemplate the expansion called for by the President’s Commis- 
sion. This suggests significant differences of opinion between the two as 
to the need for the further democratization of higher education. This is 
a difference in objectives. The second major difference has to do with the 
question of whether the interests of the individual and the social welfare 
are best advanced thru private action or thru government action. This is 
a difference in social philosophies. 


Much of the time and energy now spent in fruitless argument could be 
put to productive use if the authors of scholarly works would, first, state 
explicitly the objectives toward which they are working and the beliefs 
they hold, and, second, would clearly distinguish between the conclusions 
which can fairly be drawn from objective evidence and the conclusions 
which are determined by, or strongly colored by, their beliefs. 

It may be noted in passing that there seem to be no means by which 
the independence of our higher institutions can be automatically assured. 
The Commission on Financing Higher Education would turn to business 
rather than government in order that our institutions may remain inde- 
pendent. However, it warned of the dangers growing out of the fact that 
“business has been critical at times of the freedom accorded teachers in 
the classroom.” It is clear that the price of liberty continues to be, as it 
has always been, eternal vigilance, regardless of what arrangements we 
may make for the organization and finance of higher education. In the 
final analysis the answer to this, as to so many of the problems of ad- 
ministering higher institutions, lies in the quality of the leadership of 
higher education. 


Internal Administration 


Attention has been called to the fact that many of the problems of 
administration cannot be studied with experimental technics, and that we 
must therefore be willing to accept as valid research careful observation 
by skilled and experienced observers. An example of this type of study is 
Hughes’ Manual for Trustees of Colleges and Universities (3). The func- 
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tions of boards of trustees is a matter that does not lend itself to experi- 
mental study. However, informed observers can support the logic of their 
assertions by reference to many actual situations. 


In this volume Hughes, drawing on many years of experience in the 
presidency of higher institutions, surveyed current practice and offered 
positive suggestions as to the responsibilities of boards of trustees, the 
matters which should be of concern to them, and the ways in which they 
should operate. The recommendations are clearly the author’s opinions; 
there is no pretense that they have been arrived at in any way other than 
thru the author’s experience and observation. The differences among insti- 
tutions and situations, and the effect these differences may have on the 
solution of problems were pointed out. For the most part, overgeneraliza- 
tion, which assumes that what is good in some situations is good in all 
situations, was avoided. 


=coo "TO 


Another study of this general character is Woodburne’s (11) study of 
faculty personnel policies. He examined the personnel programs of 46 
colleges and universities. The study is objective in the sense that factual 
data on the practices of the institutions were assembled, but the author’s 
conclusions were frankly based on logical analysis rather than the proven 
effectiveness of various policies and practices. Like Hughes, Woodburne 
avoided the error of attempting to develop specific policies and practices 
which have general applicability in all types of institutions and all situa- 
tions. His recommendations are, for the most part, not positive proposals 
that particular practices be adopted. They appear to be more in the 
nature of a suggestion that individual institutions try out policies which 
seem to have promise. 
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This is a sound approach, particularly when one is dealing with such 
matters as determining the qualities and qualifications desired in faculty 
members and the ways of ascertaining whether or not candidates possess 
these qualities; appraising faculty competence in terms of the objectives 
of the institution; and integrating the various elements of personnel policy 
in such a way as to insure that they are consistent one with another. 
Specific solutions to problems of this kind can be provided only in terms 
of the characteristics of particular institutional situations. Woodburne 
mentioned, for example, the importance of attempting to ascertain whether 
or not a prospective faculty member will “fit into” the particular situa- 
tion. 

This does not mean that institutions cannot cooperate in seeking the 
solution to their problems. On the contrary, Woodburne proposed that 
institutions join in devising a systematic procedure for providing informa- 
tion about prospective faculty personnel, or that a foundation sponsor a 
national information service on persons competent to fill staff positions. 
This would have the merit of making available an inclusive list, not of 
persons who would be satisfactory faculty members in any situation, but 
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of persons from which a given institution might select in terms of its 
requirements. 

Reference has been made to the fact that the structural aspects of 
administration have received much more attention in the studies of ad- 
ministration in higher education than have the less tangible but critically 
important elements of the processes of administration. This is true of 
most of the surveys of higher institutions, and survey reports constitute a 
very important part of the literature dealing with the administration of 
higher institutions. Illustrative of this point is one of the recent, more 
comprehensive survey reports, that of the University System of Georgia 
(8). The chapter on administration dealt almost exclusively with the de- 
sirability of creating some new administrative officers, and with a pro- 
posed administrative code which set down recommendations as to the 
general qualifications of officers of the system, their duties, their place in 
hierarchy, and other matters relating to administrative structure. 

It is probable that the reason for the concern with structure to the 
neglect of process, at least in the surveys that are made by outside in- 
vestigators rather than by the personnel of the organization concerned, 
lies primarily in the fact that surveyors ordinarily do not have time to 
acquire the intimate knowledge of actual working relationships that is 
essential to an appraisal of the elements of the administrative process. 
Furthermore, process, based on a concept of flow, is by its nature dynamic, 
while structure or form tends to be static. Therefore, the study of process 
should be continuous, while a survey of necessity deals primarily with 
the situation existing at a particular point in time. 


Democracy in Administration 


In recent years a number of treatises on democracy in administration 
have appeared. Since they find their premises in the basic system of 
values and beliefs to which we subscribe in a democratic social: order, 
studies of this kind should have an important contribution to make to the 
further development of the science and art of administration. The method 
of these studies is logical analysis buttressed to some extent by observa- 
tion, and they will here be appraised in those terms. 

Tead, in a general treatise entitled Democratic Administration (10), 
discussed both administrative structure and process. He defined demo- 
cratic administration in terms of the characteristics of the process: wide 
participation by the personnel of the organization in the formulation of 
purposes and policies, release of the creative powers of the personnel in 
the attainment of the institution’s objectives, acceptance and understanding 
by the personnel of the methods employed in working toward the accom- 
plishment of the purposes, coordination of the elements of the institution’s 
program thru willing and informed cooperation, and cooperative review 
of the effectiveness of the organization. He was discussing structure when 
he advocated a controlling board composed of representatives of the major 
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groups concerned, that is, the clientele, the trustees, the managerial and 
professional staff, and the clerical and maintenance staff. 

There are others who hold this general view of the meaning of democ- 
racy in administration. Hand (2), for example, went so far as to argue 
for the participation of students and faculty members in both the formula. 
tion and administration of such matters as faculty promotion policies and 
budget. He did not indicate the extent to which he believes they should 
have the power of final determination in these matters. 


Taylor (9) reached the extreme of this position when he called for 
the abandonment of the conventional structural form in which levels of 
authority are set up and lines of responsibility are drawn. Under the 
arrangement which he would substitute, the responsibility of the instructor 
would be to “the aim of improving the educational system,” rather than to 
being an administrative officer. 


In the writer’s opinion, the point of view held by the authors referred 
to in the foregoing paragraphs represents a misconception of democracy 
in administration. It is certainly true that if, as is the case in a demo- 
cratic social order, the goals of society are built around the dignity and 
worth of the individual, all the social institutions that serve society must 
be so organized as to give effective recognition to that fundamental premise. 
It is, then, imperative that there be channels thru which employee opinion 
will be expressed and listened to in all matters affecting employee welfare. 
A democratic society should see to it that this is done. But the argument 
that employees should participate at all levels in policy determination, 
even serving on the controlling board, implies that the organization exists 
for the benefit of the employees rather than the benefit of the society. 
This is not true. 

The very use of the word “democracy” in connection with the adminis- 
tration of institutions is, in a sense, unfortunate, since it clearly implies 
an analogy between a society and a group of persons working together 
within an institution. This is a false analogy. A group of people work- 
ing within an institutional framework do not, in the role of workers in 
the institution, constitute a small society or a segment of the larger 
society. Democracy, which in society means, among other things, the 
determination of all policy by the members of the society, cannot mean 
the same thing when applied to an institution. The institution is but one 
of the means employed by society to accomplish its purposes. Society 
sets up an agency to represent it; in an institution of higher education 
this is the board of control. 

There are, of course, good reasons why faculty members should have an 
opportunity to be heard when matters of major institutional policy are 
being considered. As members of the institution and as educators they 
have a significant contribution to make. Final determination of policy 
should not, however, be in their hands; rather, it should be in the hands 
of the board of control representing the society for which the institution 
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exists. It is true that in certain areas of the institution’s work, for example, 
in the determination of academic policy, the power to make decisions 
within the framework of institutional objectives should be delegated to 
the faculty. This should be done not because failure to do so would 
violate the principles of democracy, but because the faculty possesses the 
necessary professional competence (a competence not possessed by the 
constituency or the board of control) to make decisions in this area. 


It is also important, if the members of a faculty are to grow profes- 
sionally and make the contribution in teaching and research which society 
expects of them, that their counsel on matters affecting the conditions 
under which they work and the nature of the activities they are to carry on 
must be sought and given careful consideration. Only in this way can the 
kind of atmosphere exist which will permit the release of the imagination 
and creative abilities of the faculty members in the discharge of their 
duties as teachers and researchers. It should be noted again that the 
emphasis here is on participation in discussions leading to policy deter- 
mination, not on determination of policy except in areas where, because 
of special professional competence, the faculty should determine policy. 


One of the elements of confusion in some of the treatises on democracy 
in administration arises out of a failure to recognize that democracy in 
administration is related primarily to process, rather than to structure. 
This can lead to the extreme position taken by Taylor (9), who, according 
to the statement quoted earlier, assumes that democracy cannot be a reality 
unless structure is, in effect, abandoned. The fact is that abandonment of 
structure—of the hierarchy with its lines of authority and responsibility— 
would lead, not to democracy, but to anarchy. The freedom of the faculty 
member to discharge his responsibilities in the preservation, dissemination, 
and advancement of knowledge in his field of interest would hardly be 
advanced by placing him in an unordered institution in which he and his 
colleagues were responsible for everything, and no one in particular was 
responsible for anything. 

The administrative hierarchy, with its assignment of functions and 
responsibilities, is essential to the accomplishment of the purposes of an 
institution. Within this structure the administrative process can and 
should be organized in such a way as to create an atmosphere in which 
personality growth and the release of creative abilities are maximized 
thru recognition of the dignity and worth of the individual. 


Individual Institutional Study 


An attempt has been made to set forth in this chapter some of the 
shortcomings of research in the field of administration of higher educa- 
tion. One of the difficulties, it appears, arises from the attempt to general- 
ize for large numbers of institutions on matters of administrative theory 
and practice. Because of the individuality of institutions—their differ- 
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ences in objectives, in clientele, in human and physical resources— 
attempts at generalization face a very real danger: the conclusions reached 
may, in order to make them applicable to a wide variety of situations, 
be at such a level of generality as to make them of very limited useful- 
ness in a particular situation; or the conclusions reached, if they are spe- 
cific and detailed, may well not be applicable to a particular situation. 

Perhaps the answer to this problem lies in the systematic development 
of a program of well-conceived, carefully conducted, and coordinated 
institutional studies. Such studies might well utilize general principles of 
administration as hypotheses, and attempt to apply and make specific 
such principles in particular situations, in which, because of their unique- 
ness, formulation of specific policy and practice is required for each. 
Studies of this kind are now being carried on in individual institutions, 
but in a haphazard fashion and without coordination. They differ widely 
in quality from one institution to another, and the results, if they are 
published at all, are frequently not in a form to be useful to other insti- 
tutions. 


A program of coordinated institutional studies would recognize insti- 
tutional individuality and variation so far as the specific solution to 
problems of administration is concerned. Its contribution to institutions 
in general would be mainly in the area of methodology—methods of attack 
on problems and methods for the evaluation of the results of experiments. 

This type of research would probably be useful in the study of adminis- 
trative structure, but it would yield its greatest benefits in the study of 
process. Intensive study of individual institutions with the active parti- 
cipation of members of the institutional staffs would greatly facilitate 
the acquisition of the intimate knowledge of actual working relationships 
that is essential to an appraisal of the elements of the administrative 
process. This is probably the area in which the need for research in 
higher educational administration is greatest. 
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